The new CALIFORNIA LEPHYRS 


are powered by 


GENERAL MOTORS 
~ LOCOMOTIVES 


General Motors Diesel locomotives power the new 
_ California Zephyrs operated between Chicago and 
San Francisco by the Burlington, the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, and Western Pacific railroads. 


This brings to a total of more than 200 the 
number of America’s fine, modern trains powered 
by General Motors Diesel locomotives. 
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LOCO OTIVES 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 








BANGOR AND AROOSTOOK RAIL- 
ROAD Diesel locomotive No. 500 — lubricated 
with Texaco Dieseltex HD. ' 






















That’s the “inside story” of why 
more and more locomotives are being 
lubricated with Texaco Dieseltex HD 


Diesels 


‘ansemi top decks... free rings... absence of harmful carbon, 
varnish and gum . . . minimum wear .. . you'll find all these at 
scheduled overhaul periods when engines are lubricated with Texaco 
Dieseltex HD. These benefits mean more mileage between overhauls, 
better performance, greater efficiency and economy. 

Texaco Dieseltex HD designates the finest in railroad Diesel engine 
lubricating oils . . . detergent and dispersive oils that meet the most 
exacting requirements of leading Diesel locomotive builders and the 
most severe conditions of operating service. An exclusive formula 
containing a special heavy-duty additive assures exceptional resistance 
to oxidation and sludge formations. 

Talk to a Texaco Lubrication Engineer — a practical railroad man 
who'll be glad to explain how Texaco Products and unique Systematic 
Engineering Service can help you get the best performance at lowest 
cost from your Diesels. Call the nearest Railway Sales Division office 
listed below, or write The Texas Company, Railway Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Dieseltex HD 


FOR ALL RAILROAD DIESELS 


Tune in . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoor. 
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a Division Headquarters 


Exceptionally heavy traffic . .. steep grades (helpers 
are cut in and out of trains at 13 points within the 
territory)... sharp curves... heavy snows... slide 
areas ... extreme cold . . . combine to make the 
175-mile Reith, Oregon to Huntington territory of 
the Union Pacific one of the most tortuous stretches 
of single-track mountain railroad found anywhere 
in the country. 

When “Union” C.T.C. was installed over the 
entire territory, the two control machines were 
located in the dispatchers’ office at La Grande... 
one machine controlling the La Grande-Reith sub- 
division; the other, the La Grande-Huntington sub- 
division. 

With the maximum advantages of this modern 
method of train operation obtained by concentrating 
control at division headquarters, the Union Pacific 
was enabled to set new traffic records for this 
portion of the railroad and without congestion. Train 
movements were coordinated on a division-wide 
basis and service hours of helper locomotives were 
greatly increased. Most important, the need for a 
second main track was eliminated and it was even 
possible to remove several passing sidings. 

















NEWEST “ZEPHYR”: The long-heralded “California Zephyr” 
—deluxe Chicago-San Francisco train of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and the Western Pacific—went into service last Sunday, 
March 20. Appropriately enough, therefore, this latest 
addition to America’s rapidly growing list of new or 
newly equipped luxury trains is the subject of two feature 
articles and one news article in this issue. One of the 
feature articles, at page 74, describes the Budd-built cars 
which make up the new train; the other, at page 84, tells 
about its operating and service features. The news item 
describes the inaugural ceremonies for one of the six com- 
plete sets of equipment at San Francisco. 





QUESTIONS OF TOP POLICY: Several major questions of 
industry-wide policy are facing the railroads as they 
re-orient themselves to conditions where the getting of 
business has become a more pressing problem than the 
handling of the business offered. Our leading editorial 
raises some of the most important of these questions, and 
suggests that a positive, affirmative program is at least 
part of the answer to all of them. 





AND SOME OF THE ANSWERS: At least partial answers 
to some of the questions raised in our leading editorial 
were suggested by Laurence F. Whittemore,- president 
of the New Haven, in a fighting talk to the Western 
Railway Club at Chicago on March 21. Mr. Whittemore’s 
address is reported in our News pages. 





“POPULAR APPEAL”: The “popular appeal” of “new trains 
like the ‘California Zephyrs’” can “help immeasurably” 
to keep the railroads sol’ent and win for them “the strong 
popular support of the American public,” in the opinion 
of Edward G. Budd, Jr., president of the Budd Company. 
Mr. Budd’s opinion to that effect was expressed in a 
recent speech at San Francisco, which is summarized in 
our News section. 





ALL OVER BUT THE SHOUTING: After 11 months of nego- 
tiation, the railroads and the 16 non-operating brother- 
hoods have agreed to put into effect on next September 
l a five-day, 40-hr. week for non-operating workers. The 
history of the dispute is reviewed, and the entire settle- 
ment—which involved many points in addition to the 
question of working hours—is summarized, at page 86. 





NICE WORK—IF YOU CAN GET IT: The prospect of drawing 
a whole extra day’s pay for the few minutes’ work in- 
volved in coupling an air hose is understandably attrac- 
tive to those in a position to receive it. But it’s pretty 
tough on the railroad that has to pay it—and it’s also a 
striking example of the featherbedding philosophy that 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 








has forced railroad costs, and consequently railroad rates, 
to ceiling or near-ceiling levels. The subject is being 
threshed out in Federal court, with the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie on one side and some of its trainmen on the 
other. The background of the case is reviewed on page 
92. 





AMONG THOSE PRESENT: Completing our report of the 
American Railway Engineering Association’s Golden An- 
niversary meeting at Chicago last week, and of the ac- 
companying exhibit of the National Railway Appliances 
Association, we present on pages 88 through 91 of this 
issue a series of informal pictures of some of the rail- 
road and railroad supply men who were on hand for the 
festivities. 





MORE MECHANIZATION: An editorial on page 73 points 
out that one almost certain result of adoption of the 
40-hr. week for their non-operating employees will be 
the purchase, by the railroads, of many more machines 
to offset the additional cost by increased mechanization of 
maintenance-of-way work. 





THE THREAT OF “GIVE-AWAYS”: W. G. Vollmer, president 
of the Texas & Pacific, told the Southwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board at Galveston, Tex., on March 18 that the 
future of privately-operated railroads is being threatened 
by the “give-away” notions so prevalent in today’s poli- 
tical thinking. His remarks, which closely accord with 
our own opinions on the subject, are reproduced at some 
length on page 98. 





“AGE OF IMPOTENCE”: The idea that the Railway Labor 
Act could stand a thorough overhauling is not wholly new. 
But when that idea is vigorously expressed by a respon- 
sible industrial traffic man in an official public statement 
the fact is worth reporting. The man is Andrew H. Brown, 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; the occasion was 
his legislative statement to the Great Lakes Regional Ad- 
visory Board, and the report of his remarks is in our News 
columns this week. 





MORE LIGHT ON TRUCK SUBSIDIES: Further proof that 
heavy, long-distance trucking is subsidized—heavily so— 
by automobile owners, operators of light trucks and tax- 
payers in general—including the railroads—is contained 
in an impartial report recently completed by Griffenhagen 
& Associates, at the behest of the Illinois Legislature, to 
determine the needs of that state’s highway system and 
means of raising funds for its upkeep and improvement. 
The report reaches a number of interesting conclusions, 
summarized in an article on page 95 and in an editorial 
on page 73. 












Off to a good start... 


Climb aboard this Model 53—or any of the many Fairbanks- 

Morse rail cars for that matter—and start another good day! 
Here is transportation for inspectors, signalmen, or maintenance 

crew —that assures getting to and from the job with real com- 

fort, convenience and reliability. Easy to start, easy to drive, 

easy to stop—and well balanced for easy removal from the 

rails —these are some of the reasons railroad men prefer 

Fairbanks-Morse Railway Equipment. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 

Chicago §, Illinois. 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES + STOKERS + SCALES » MOTORS + PUMPS 
GENERATORS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES - FARM EQUIPMENT - MAGNETOS 
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SOME NECESSARY DECISIONS ON TOP-POLICY QUESTIONS 


Several major questions of industry-wide policy 
are facing the railroads—upon which resolute 
answers, if attainable, would undoubtedly put the 
carriers on the offensive rather than the defensive. 
In the area of public and political opinion where 
most of these problems lie, positive action and 
aggressive confidence, of themselves, are the prin- 
cipal ammunition needed for successful solutions. 
These major questions include, among others, the 
following : 

Are Railroads “Pricing Themselves Out of the Mar- 
ket’”?—This question has been raised, unfortunately, 
in a form which has attracted sensational journalism 
and has aroused more emotional argument than de- 
termination to seek answers in cold-blooded facts. 
Some railroads with extensive statistical depart- 
ments can reply to the question categorically—but 
usually only so far as the particular railroad itself 
is concerned. Seen from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual railroad, one of them may give an affirmative 
answer and another a negative one, and both of 
them may be right. 

To get the correct answer from the viewpoint of 
the welfare of the industry as a whole, do not the 
railroads need to assign a competent and confiden- 
tial statistical bureau to the task of providing cur- 
rent monthly figures on “potential” and “actual” 
railroad tonnage of all principal commodities, by 
regions? This is not a job of impossible magnitude 





or complexity for skilled statisticians, as some indi- 
vidual railroads already know from experience. The 
industry as a whole ought to have such information 
while it is still fresh and useful for diagnosis and 
remedial action, instead of finding out what has hap- 
pened so long after the event that the data are 
serviceable only for purposes of an inquest. 


What Is Railroad Policy on Highway Finance and 
Proper Charges for the Use of Highways, Waterways 
and Airports?—The railroads have never, we be- 
lieve, expressed an opinion before committees of 
Congress on proposed “‘federal aid” highway appro- 
priations. It is possible that they may not regard 
this question—insofar as it effects non-commercial 
or local transportation—as a proper concern of 
theirs. But might they not, at least, appear before 
highway and appropriations committees with sug- 
gestions as to safeguards for “federal aid” appro- 
priations to minimize the injury which government 
“investment” in long-haul highways is doing to 
private investment in railroad fixed property: 
Specifically, should not the railroads discover and 
make known the effect on private financing of the 
railways of the provision in the federal highway act 
which forbids the collection of tolls on federal-aid 
highways? 

Might it not also be well to inject the question of 
the maintenance of a supply of private capital to 
the railroads—and the public interest in securing 












modern railroad service—into all hearings wuere 
appropriations for waterways and airways are be- 
ing considered? If this question were persistentiy 
raised, the public would eventually come to realize 
that much more is involved in tax donations to 
government-owned transportation plant than the 
simple issue of a hand-out of public money ; in addi- 
tion, the negative effect of neglected development 
of the railroads is always included, Quite likely the 
railroads might not attain complete unanimity of 
opinion on these questions, but surely a conserva- 
tive and easily explainable and defensible program 
for the financing of publicly-owned transport plant 
could be outlined which would command the sup- 
port of an overwhelming majority of the railroads, 
and eventually of intelligent public opinion. 


How Much Relaxation in Regulation Is Justified and 
Needed?— President L. F. Whittemore of the New 
Haven in a speech in Chicago this week said that 
“monopoly [of transportation by the railroads] 
having disappeared, the giant which was tied so 
securely” by regulation should “in the public inter- 
est be now allowed enough flexibility in regulation, 
pricing its products and in changing its practices to 
enable it to prosper in those places where its sur- 
vival as the great producer of mass intercity trans- 
portation is a public necessity.” 

Is it not highly desirable that the railroads should 
agree among themselves upon a specific program of 
changes in the Interstate Commerce Act, state regu- 
latory legislation and taxation which they could 
effectively “sell” to the country—as required, not 
in the railroads’ selfish interest, but in the public 
interest in a healthy railroad industry? Would not 
a proposal have some chance of success which would 
provide that most restrictive provisions in the pres- 
ent regulatory law have added to them some such 
clause as: ‘“‘This restriction to be applicable only at 
such times as the average price of railroad equity 
securities shall be 100 or more”? The effort to 
secure relief in this direction would be of great 
educational value even if the entire objective were 
not attained. Interest in such a program could 
doubtless be stimulated if the railroads would an- 
nounce a specific program of improvements which 
they would undertake if legislative encouragement 
were forthcoming to justify such outlays. 


What About the Depreciation Rate?—In an address 
abstracted in the January 22, 1949, issue of this 
paper, President Arthur Atkinson of the Wabash 
raised the question of the inadequacy of charging 
depreciation on railroad property at original cost 
instead of at the cost of replacement. Chairman 
Patrick McGinnis of the Norfolk Southern in a 
speech to the New York Railroad Club, reported 
briefly in the news pages of our February 26, 1949, 
issue, further developed this same theme: It is 
known that many: informed people who do not 
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favor changing the basis of depreciation to replace- 
ment cost, nevertheless do advocate greatly increas- 
ing the percentage of original cost to be charged 
annually. To the objection that increased depre- 
ciation charges would involve the danger of putting 
the railroads “into the red” in years of light traffic, 
the obvious answer is made that—since railroads 
must depend so largely upon earnings for their sup- 
ply of capital—it is desirable that earnings be ap- 
plied to this purpose before taxes are deducted. 


The Public Interest in Railroad Earnings, Credit and 
Capital Supply—A few weeks ago an organization 
known as “Americans for Democratic Action’’ sug- 
gested to the Association of American Railroads 
that the railroads withdraw their case for further 
rate increases—as a contribution to improvement 
in general economic conditions; because of their 
current “high earnings” ; and because of an alleged 
absence of need for larger earnings to enable the 
industry to furnish adequate service. President 
Faricy of the A.A.R., of course, made a reply as 
suitable as possible, in view of the fact that the 
A.A.R. does not deal with rate matters. 

Why is it, though, that the railroads should have 
to defend themselves against such an outrageous 
distortion of the facts? The American economy— 
industry and agriculture—is not in such a sorry 
state that it needs contributions from the railroads 
in order to assure its healthy survival. The shoe is. 
on the contrary, quite decidedly on the other foot. 
Farm income, while down from its peak, is still at 
levels of great prosperity. Railroad stocks are sell- 
ing at less than one-third of the “industrials.” 

Able students of economics and politics have 
observed of America’s industrial leadership that, 
all too frequently, it concedes the initiative in dis- 
cussion of public questions to its critics and detrac- 
tors. If there were an adequate affirmative program 
in progress to convince the American people of the 
public interest in a restoration of railroad earning 
power, pointing at the same time to the specific 
steps (not merely rate increases) required to that 
end, then probably “Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion,” the Justice Department, and other antago- 
nistic interests would be rather more reluctant than 
they have been to attack the railroads so frequently. 
Since the railroads’ problem is primarily political, 
they are not going to be able to avoid public con- 
troversy. In sucha contest, the strategic advantage 
lies almost always with the offensive. 


* * * x 


The above list by no means exhausts the subjects 
upon which a greater degree of crystallization of 
opinion on the part of railway leaders, followed by 
appropriate action, would be most helpful. 

Such questions cannot be evaded by ignoring 
them—because evasion is itself an answer, of a 
sort, but it is not a satisfactory or profitable answer. 
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PICKING THE TAXPAYER'S POCKET 


A detailed study of highway costs in Illinois, 
recently released, reveals that large trucks in inter- 
city commercial service are heavily subsidized at 
the expense of the private motorist and the general 
property taxpayer. There is nothing new about the 
disclosure—the condition has obtained for years in 
practically every state in the union. Its significance 
lies in the fact that it comes from a private engi- 
neering firm hired by a committee of the legislature 
to determine how and where the money can and 
should be found to restore the allegedly crumbling 
roads of a state hitherto notoriously indulgent 
toward commercial trucking. Its usefulness is en- 
hanced by the fact that the study did not set out 
to investigate relative subsidies enjoyed by competi- 
tive forms of transportation, as was true of most 
pre-war road subsidy reports. The primary pur- 
pose of the investigators was to find out who, among 
automotive users of roads, is getting gypped and 
from whom the increased “ante” for highway re- 
habilitation should be obtained. At no point are the 
railroads even mentioned. 

The comprehensive, 500-page report attributes 
much highway damage to the pounding of the 
roads by heavier-type trucks and truck-trains. In 
addition, the investigators found that drivers of 
private automobiles and light trucks are paying 
nearly four times more in taxes per ton-mile than 
are the operators of these behemoths. Thus, truck 
operators are “deficit items” on two counts: first, 
they are not paying their just share of highway 
costs on the basis of relative use of the roads alone; 
and second, they are contributing nothing toward 
the repair of damage to road surfaces for which, 
the report asserts, they alone are responsible. 

The authors of the document also emphasize that 
many Illinois trucks are exceeding maximum 
weights set by law—even though legal limits are 
already at a level which inflicts road damage. A 
special police force to crack down on violators and 
fines up to $1,000 are suggested as a remedy. To 
eliminate the tax inequities existing between heavy 
and light vehicles, the report recommends adoption 
of the ton-mile system of taxation for the former. 

The Illinois report—being the product of a 
wholly disinterested party and concerned only with 
the pressing practical problem of highway finance 
—offers the railroads an excellent basis for publi- 
cizing the inequities of present practices in levying 
charges for the commercial use of the highways. 
Trucking organizations are alert at all times to 
give wide distribution to every scrap of argument 
favorable to their cause—but the large quantity of 
available material revealing the seamy side of com- 
mercial use of the highways receives little or no 
circulation because no one has taken any particular 
interest in getting such information around. The 
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railroads have a large stake in more adequate public 
information on present inequities in highway finance 
and they would be doing a valuable public service 
if they would see to it that the substance of this 
Illinois report is widely circulated. 





SHORTER WORK WEEK 
MEANS MORE MACHINES 


There will be a sharp increase in the need for 
work equipment when the 40-hr. week becomes 
effective in the maintenance-of-way department. In 
addition to the increased labor cost per man-hour, 
reduction of the work week from 48 hr. to 40 hr. 
will have the same effect, in the absence of com- 
pensatory moves by the railroads, as would a reduc- 
tion of one-sixth in the number of employees. To ac- 
complish the same amount of work now.being done 
it will either be necessary to hire sufficient addi- 
tional workers to make up for the difference or to 
increase greatly the man-hour performance. In 
the absence of such increased man-hour output, 
one additional worker would be needed for each 
five men now employed. If additional gangs or 
employees are to be equipped with power machines 
and tools on no more generous a. basis than the 
present force—and it is inconceivable that any basis 
less generous would be considered—then the roads 
would have to purchase, within a short time, an 
additional amount of equipment equal roughly to 
one-fifth of what they now have. 

It goes without saying, however, that the 26 per 
cent rise agreed to in hourly wages will increase the 
number of situations where labor-economizing ma- 
chinery can be used to advantage. 

Another effect of the 40-hr. week will doubtless 
be ‘a sharp increase in the earning power of in- 
dividual ‘machines. A recent study by a large 
railroad revealed that for every $1,000 invested in 
the machines studied there was a saving of 3,560 
man-hours per year. Assuming that the effect of 
the 40-hr. week and the pay increase of 7 cents 
an hour will be to increase wages 25 cents an 
hour, the increased savings per year would be 
nearly $900 for each $1,000 invested in machines— 
almost enough in itself to pay for their entire cost. 

Manufacturers of maintenance-of-way work 
equipment have at times reported’ feeling frustrated 
by the relative slowness of the railroads to pur- 
chase as many of these machines as seemed to be 
needed. But if the roads now enter the market for 
as much equipment as recent events call for, the 
only reason for complaint by manufacturers may 
henceforth be their inability to make deliveries with 
sufficient rapidity to satisfy their customers. 
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The dining car. The 
steward’s desk is in 
the background 


SIX TRAINS FOR “CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR” SERVICE 





Budd-built cars are owned by C.B. & Q., D. & R.G.W. and 


W.P.—Eleven cars per train provide seats for 138 coach 


passengers, plus 72 in Vista-Domes, and 107 in sleepers 


A new daily passenger-train service each way be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco, Cal., was in- 
augurated on March 20 jointly by the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy, the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
and the Western Pacific. The rolling stock for this 
service consists of 66 new cars, built by the Budd 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., to be operated in six 
trains with identical accommodations. The number 
and types of cars and their ownership are shown in 
a table. 

Each train consists of a baggage car, three Vista- 
Dome coaches, a Vista-Dome buffet-lounge car, two 
Aisi 


The observation lounge 





six-bedroom and ten-roomette cars, a dining car, one 
16-section sleeper, one six-bedroom and _ ten-room- 
ette car, and a Vista-Dome lounge-observation car, 
with one drawing room and three bedrooms. 

There are 138 regular coach seats and 72 dome 
seats in the three coaches. The 19 buffet and seven 
lounge seats in the buffet-lounge car are for coach 
passengers. Sleeping-car berth space is available for 
107 passengers. The Vista-Dome observation car has 
seats for 12 in the buffet and 14 in the observation 
lounge, including the writing desk, and 24 seats in 
the Vista Dome. The Vista-Dome seats in the buffet- 

















Under-dome buffet in the 
Vista-Dome room-buffet- 
observation car 





Rear end of the but- 
fet in the Vista-Dome 
buffet-lounge car. The 
front-end walls of this 
room are _ decorated 
with maps of cities 
along the route, in 
carved and _ painted 
linoleum 





Murals in the under- 
dome lounge in the 
buffet-lounge car 



































In the Vista-Dome of one of the coaches 


The reclining coach seats have adjustable leg rests 


Looking into the kitchen from the pantry 









































lounge car also are for sleeping-car passengers only, 

The cars are all of Budd stainless-steel construc- 
tion and are 85 ft. long, coupled, except the big- 
gage car which is 72 ft. 8 in. coupled. The exteriors 
are unpainted, except for the lettering which con- 
sists of the name of the train on the middle or the 
letterboard, the initials of the owning road in smaller 
letters at each end of the letterboard, and the name 
of the car in the middle of the side below the win- 
dows. Each coach, sleeper and observation car has 
one vestibule. The buffet-lounge and dining cars are 
without vestibules. 

Each car, including the baggage car, is named, the 
distinctive name in each being prefixed with the 
word “Silver,” suggested by the stainless steel suriace 
of the trains. The baggage cars are named for wild 
animals of the western plains and mountains, such 
as “Silver Buffalo,” “Silver Antelope,” and “Silver 
Stag.” The names of the coaches are suggested by 
characteristic features of western life and environ- 
ment: “Silver Lariat,” ‘Silver Mustang,” and “Sil- 
ver Sage,’ are examples. The names of the buffet- 
lounge cars, the diners and the buffet-observation cars 
suggest the character of the service rendered by these 
cars. Three of them are “Silver Hostel,” “Silver Ban- 
quet,” and “Silver Penthouse.” The room cars are 
named from characteristic features of western scen- 
ery—'Silver Butte,” “Silver Pass,” “Silver Surf.” 
The open-section sleepers bear the names of western 
trees, such as “Silver Maple,” “Silver Pine,” and 
“Silver Palm.” 


The Vista-Dome Coaches 


Each Vista-Dome coach has two passenger sections 
at the car-floor level. The forward section, as the 
cars normally run, seats 18 passengers, and the one 
at the rear, 28 passengers. The stairway to the dome 
leads from the 28-passenger section. 

The domes on the three coaches, the buffet-lounge 
car and the lounge-observation car are all the same 
size and, in each case, seat 24 passengers. 

The coach seats are fully adjustable, separately re- 
clining for each passenger and equipped with heav- 
ily padded leg rests which can be brought into posi- 
tion to support the legs and feet when the occupant 
wishes to recline. The rest is adjustable in height and 
length to suit the stature of the passenger and is 
operated by light pressure on a knob at the edge of 
each seat and by a forward push with the feet. The 
rest is mounted on a roller so that it moves easily. 
When not in use, it may be folded under the seat. It 
makes no contact with the seat in front. A standard 
adjustable foot rest is provided for daytime use. The 
seats in the domes are not adjustable, but have ad- 
justable foot rests. 

To the right at the rear of the forward passenger 
section of the coaches is the under-dome passage- 
way leading to the other end of the car. Opening off 
this are the women’s and men’s dressing rooms. In 
the passageway of the forward coach in each train 
is a swinging door dividing from the rest of the 
coach the section reserved tor women and children 
only. The women’s rooms in all the coaches are fitted 
with electric receptacles for a bottle warmer, which 
can be obtained from the hostess. 




























The second coach in each train differs from the 
others in using a 314-ft. space in the vestibule end of 
the car as a conductor’s booth. This space, which is 
used for luggage shelves in the other two cars, is 
fitted with a seat, a shelf desk and a locker. Across 
the aisle from the booth are the regulator and con- 
trol lockers. 


Vista-Dome Buffet-Lounge 


The buffet-lounge car is placed immediately be- 
hind the coaches, with the buffet end forward. The 
buffet has seats in a variety or arrangements for 19. 
Opening from the under-dome passageway, immedi- 
ately behind the buffet, is a small lounge with seats 
for seven. In this room is a bar with a large service 
window. Immediately beyond the bar is a buffet kit- 
chen from which sandwiches, coffee and other bever- 
ages are served. The equipment includes a combina- 
tion coffee and hot-water urn, toaster, ice-cream box, 
sinks, and a dish washer 

In the passageway, back of the entrance to the 
lounge, is a low swinging door dividing the train be- 
tween coach and sleeping-car passengers. Beyond the 
rear of the passageway is the stairway to the dome, 
which is reserved for sleeping-car passengers only. 
The remainder of the car is given over to crew 
quarters. Here are berths for 15 in five sections, 
three tiers high, locker, toilet, shower, lavatory, and 
limited lounge facilities. At the rear end of the 
car are two bedrooms, one for the steward, with up- 
per and lower berths, and one for the hostess, with 
lower berth only. 

There are four sleeping cars in each train, three 
10-roomette and 6-bedroom cars and one 16-section 
car. There are also three bedrooms and a drawing 
room in the lounge-observation car. Two of the room 
cars are placed in the train immediately in the rear 
of the buffet-lounge car, separated from the section 
car and the third room car by the diner. 

At the vestibule end of each room car, in a longi- 
tudinal space of about six feet, are a toilet room 
and the electrical regulator and control lockers on 
one side and the porter’s area and bedding locker 
across the aisle. The porter’s area includes a locker, 
a seat, and a high folding berth which is screened 
from the aisle by a curtain when made up. 

Adjoining the porter’s area are 10 roomettes, each 
occupying a longitudinal space of 6 ft. 4144 in. By 
reducing the width of the berth about 5 in. for a 
length of 18 in. from the foot, placing the toilet at 
the outside corner of the room and the wash basin 
adjoining the aisle partition, there is ample space for 
the occupant to stand inside the room while lower- 
ing the berth from its daytime position. A mirror 
on the end of the room opposite the seat contributes 
to a sense of spaciousness. There is a full-length mir- 
ror on the inside of the sliding aisle door and a 
full-length wardrobe closet at the side of the seat. 
There is space for luggage under the seat and in a 
parcel rack over the mirror. 

In the rear section of the car are six double bed- 
rooms. Transverse and longitudinal rooms alternate 
and folding partitions permit them to be joined in 
pairs to form master bedrooms. In the daytime each 



































































transverse room has a sofa with folding arm rests 
for three. The lower berth is made up by folding 
down the back of the sofa and the upper is hinged 
above the sofa. The lower in the longitudinal room 
operates in the same manner as the bed in a room- 
ette. In addition to the seat of the roomette type, 
there is an upholstered arm chair which can _ be 
folded and stored under the lower at night. The up- 
per, which occupies the usual position in relation to 
the lower at night, is stored during the day against 


A “California Zephyr” roomette. The bed is reduced in width 
near the foot. Air-conditioning, steam-heat, light, annunciator- 
button, and radio controls are on the end of the wardrobe 


Berths made up in a transverse bedroom 
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the ceiling adjoining the passageway partition. To 
make it up it is rolled across the ceiling on tracks 
which cause the leading side of the berth to drop 
down gradually to position as it approaches the side of 
the car. The front of the berth is then lowered against 
a counterweight spring by turning a handle which 














It is supported at one 
end on a bracket on the partition and at the other by 
a steel rod from the ceiling which is put in place by 
the porter. 

Each room has an enclosed toilet in which is a 
Combolet (a combination wash basin and _ folding 


reicases it irom the track. 





PARTIAL LIST OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ON THE 
“CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS” 


SS ae American Welding & Manufacturing 
Co., Warren, Ohio 
Youngstown Steel Car Corp., Niles, 
Ohio 
Rel CABHINGS ... 006605544 ene Steel Casting Co., Lansdowne, 
> 
a. 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
Dodge Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 


Stainless-steel castings .Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, 
N. 
P ennsylv ania Electric Steel Castings 


Co., Hamburg, Pa. 
Precision castings ........4 \ustenal Laboratories, Inc., New York 
Atlantic: Casting & Engineering Corp., 
Clifton, N. 
.Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 
Lehigh Foundries, Inc., Easton, Pa. 


Malleable iron castings 


Truck and miscellaneous 


RNIN oh Sic sic ae Canton Drop Forging & Manufacturing 

Co., Canton, Ohio z 

Drees: Frames: sass siocen ss General Pe Castings Corp., Granite 
City, ] 

Shock absorber brackets . Houdaille Hershey Corp., Houde Engi- 
neering Div., ——. N. =. 

Wheels and axles ........ Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Wheel slide control ....../ American Brake Shoe Co., Brake Shoe 


& Castings Div., New York 
Couplers and yokes; cen- 


Eee er National Malleable & Steel Castings 

Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

SOURIS ois bry clas a Gust aia Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

EE EROS eee Waugh Equipment Co., New York 

A Se eee Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa. 

Mame frakes ...6..0.0.05% National Brake Co., New York 

Oe eee W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 

SEE on 16 Sark Cokes sees Continental-Diamond Tibre Co., New- 
ark, Del. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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Pail): S008 a stecckiseates se me lron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgi, 
a 

en OOTP WS oss koe 5nd American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. 
Acobyte bond ............ Acorn Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohiv 
Outer diaphragm ........ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
Inner diaphragm; tread 

Ch ear ee -Morton Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Grab handles .........045 Railway Specialties Corp., Bristol, Pa. 
Door operating mecha- 

Re oa National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Ceramic tile: occas cess American-Franklin-Olean Tile Co., Laius- 


dale, Pa. 
Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio 


Rubber tile <<< scs.se4a0e:. ee Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
110 

EMUGHID fs) 'ss/os sae kee Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

ASIAN HME oe os 2s oe Johns-Manville, New York 

es. | — a e anr Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 
Tohns-Manville, New York 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Cicero, 
i. 
Sen SS eG win hee eee J. W. Mortell Co., Kankakee, III. 
Mastic ribbon ........... —- Engineering Co., St. Louis, 
Mo 
ee ed ea eer a Synthane Corp., Oaks, P 
Aluminum extrusions ‘Bohn Aluminum & Brass i. Detroit. 
Mich. 
Masonite ...............Masonite Corp., Chicago 
Plymetl panels .......... Haskelite Manufacturing Corp., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ; 
ee Daniel Buck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lumber products ........ 5. Keely Co., Philadely hia, Pa. 
MMOS. -cccawecacanen ae Nurre Companies, Bloomington, Ind. 
Vinyl wall covering ..... Masland Duraleather Co., Philadelphia. 


Pa. 
Sash; bag; racks; curtain- 
rod fixture assemblies ..Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
OS a a oes Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, 


io 

Oesterle Stained Glass Co., Philadelphia. 
ra. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Pressed Prism ‘eas Glass Co., Morgan- 


town, W. 
ST IR ee ee eS Pantasote Co., Pew York | 
Venetian blinds ..........4 Ajax-Consolidated Co., Chicago 
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Facing page—Entrance to the 
Vista-Dome from the observa- 
tion lounge 


Right—The Vista-Dome room- 
buffet-observation car 


toilet). All toilet rooms in the train are floored with 
ceramic tile and the walls covered with a plastic im- 
pervious to water. The bedroom cars are piped 
for later installation of shower heads in the toilet 
rooms. Drains in the floors are temporarily capped. 

The 16-section sleeper has no room accommoda- 







tions. There are men’s and women’s dressing rooms, 
at opposite ends of the car. The men’s room has two 
toilets. The addition of a narrow partition parallel to 
the aisle at the edge of each permanent headboard 
gives a feeling of privacy to sections in these cars. 

Two seating arrangements have been used on 





———! 
Drape material <....6.05% F. Schumacher & Co., New York 
Drape rods—curtain rods..Kirsch Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
NTROBUELY, <6. 6-05 5:5: 02 saree Goodall Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
HORUEE  sosSidisisiccas ...Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 
—— Leather Co., Grand "Haven, 
ich, 


Lackawanna Leather Co., Hackettstown, 
T 
Mechanical Leathers, Inc., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Ritter Chemical Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Shingles Leather Co., Camden, N. J] 


Leather bumpers ........ Louis Lefkowitz & Bro., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

WSAEMOE cise alerehusacte sae Chas. Stoumen & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carpet underpad ........ Republic Rubber Div., Lee Rubber & 


Tire Corp., Youngstown, Ohio 
Jas. Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


MIGUITESRES:, << oee6.56 5 hss bk — Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio 
United States Rubber Co., New York 
Berth springs ........... No-Sag Spring Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Berth TAGHers ..... 30.05.06 <:s Moynahan Bronze Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Berth curtains -- drape 
BMMAPE NEON | bake 252b:2csessyereane J. H. Thorp & Co., New York 
Felding CNRS ocd oos aes Clarin Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
RN IRON Ete 5 isichorauaseetiv-ete Coach & Car Equipment Ce, Chicago 
DWURW CHATS: oo. oo sac General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio 
Dome seats; ash receiver 
hinges; foot-rest —as- 
Si en te arene S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago 
RAUIO LOVETING: ooo -65 553s Beck & Blatchford Co., Chicago 
Kitchen equipment ....... Angelo Colonna, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mechanical refrigeration ..Frigidaire Div., General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio 


Ai OI UA a anid SAeManererror Graybar Electric Co., New York 

Grill fabric—screen cloth..Chicopee Manufacturing Co.. New York 

SUNOCO TACK esis dsiead Angelo Colonna, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plexiglas handrails ...... Pearson-Berlinghof, Langhorn, Pa. 

MIRPUWOYO a6 66 oss sa ces Geo. B. Henne, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Loeffelholz Co.,. Milwaukee, Wis. 

SOOKE: Hoseatiaieeen eee Best Universal Lock Co., Indianapolis, 


nd. 
H. S. Getty & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
} Stamford, Conn. 
Air ‘conditioning ......... Frigidaire Div., General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Dorex air-recovery panels..Tuco Products Corp., New York 


WES IPAS eo sere we grainto Seaeauers Barber-Colman Co., Controls & Grille 
Div., Rockford, IIl. 
Bae HOE. ions Ses Se weER Farr Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Aw distributors: .......0:60:5:4 Anemostat Corp. of America, New York 
Multi-Vent Div., Pyle National Co., 
Chicago 
Electro-Air mats ....... .American Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky. 
ans and blowers ........ Diehl Manufacturing Co., Somerville, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
PRCA ares clea dite oan Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago 
Gemerator “DGlHS!  o....é.c.000«« Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Generator drives .........Spicer Mfg. Div., Dana Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio 
Generators — panels ....Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New York 
MEN iareColeh oe drei otbeie eiacace't -Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Pi AICOMIOR5-5i5 cicics same cawe Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
; : phia, Pa. 
Signal lights ............ Mars Signal Light Co., Chicago 
FUSIICTOROTS: ooo: 0.0-050:9 80008 Edwards & Co., Norwalk, Conn. 
Step-well operating mech- 
anism ..........02566- O. M. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lighting fixtures ........ Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 
Luminator, Inc., Chicago 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New York 
Folding wash hasins ...../ Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Ozone Metal Products Co., Ozone Park, 
Walseal fittings ......... Walworth Co., New York 
DOM UEUON bo sic accte cakes Crane Co., Chicago 
Water softener ...... 60.00 National Aluminate Corp., Chicago 
Combolets; Loppers ...... Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 
PIGOOONS 55s oies oweene Duner Co., Chicago 
Soap and sponge holders..Hoegger, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ci GISDENSESS® ...0.0c's sec Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 
WHEGE COOIERS: ...60.0 cc 5s E. A. Lundy Co., New York 
Marquette Railway Supply Co., Chicago 
Fire extinguishers ....... — Manufacturing Co., Newark, 
Windshield wipers ....... Tuco Products Corp., New York 
PANNE a oleca su stdin cic emer elas .Dolphin Paint & Varnish Co., Toledo, 
hio 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 
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the diners. 


of these 


cars, 





ducing the seating capacity from 48 to 40. 


At each end of the dining room are two tables 
with built-in seats for four each. These are separated 
from the main dining room by glass panels in which 


























with tables for four 
on each side of the aisle in the main dining section, 
is illustrated. These cars can be altered to provide 
small tables for two on one side of the aisle, thus re- 





are etched a vine design. Against the kitchen parti- 
tion opposite the dining-room aisle, in place of the 
buffet much used in the past, is a steward’s station 
enclosed by a horseshoe counter. 

The kitchen and pantry equipment, built by Angelo 
Colonna, is of stainless steel. The fuel is propane 
gas. Some additional improvement in the kitchen 
temperature is effected by utilizing in the kitchen ex- 
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OWNERSHIP OF THE “CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR” CARS 


Type of car C.B.&Q. D.& R.G.W. W.P. Total 
RODE 575 a csore 6a 0.56 3 1 2 6 
Vist2-Dome coaches... 7 4 7 18 
Vista-Dome buffet- 

Mee ee 3 1 2 6 
10 Roomette and 

6 bedroom ....... 6 5 7 18 
16-section sleepers .... 2 2 2 6 
LULL Ce eS eae s 1 2 6 
Vista-Pome buffet- 

observation ...... 3 1 2 6 

DOUIS aise 27 15 4 66 





cess air-conditioning capacity not needed in the din- 
ing room. Electrical facilities in the kitchen include a 
dish washer, a glass washer, a juicer, and two ex- 
haust fans. The sliding door at the dining-room end 
of the car is operated pneumatically. The operation 
cen be controlled also from the steward’s station. 


The Vista-Dome Lounge-Observation Car 


The lounge-observation car provides lounging and 
recreation facilities for the sleeping-car passengers. 
In addition there are three double bedrooms and a 
drawing room. The cocktail lounge, seating 12, and 
open service bar are located under the dome. The 
passageway partition above the wainscot is clear 
glass. 

Back of the cocktail lounge is the observation 
lounge. This has two settees facing the rear, four 
lounge chairs on the corridor side, and five lounge 
chairs, a writing desk and chair on the opposite 
side. The stairway to the dome is at the front of 
this lounge. 

The three bedrooms at the forward end of this 
car are identical with the rooms of the same type in 
the room cars. Two are longitudinal and one, trans- 
verse. One pair can be thrown together. The fourth 
10on—a drawing room—is larger than the others 
and accommodates three persons at night. In addi- 
tiun to the transverse lower and upper berths, there 
is a longitudinal bed which folds into the partition 
at the end of the room. The enclosed toilet is about 
oue foot longer than in the other bedrooms, and 
there is additional clothes-locker space. 

The arrangement of porter’s area, lockers and toilet 








One of the Vista-Dome buffet-lounge ca:s 
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at the front of this car is the same as in the all-room 
cars. } 

The baggage cars have two doors in each side, lo- 
cated about 16 ft. from the ends. Those at one end 
are double, with 9-ft. openings; those at the other 
end, single, with 5-ft. openings. Wet racks are pro- 
vided on each side at each end of the car. Folding 
baggage shelves, a folding desk and a letter case are 
placed along one side of the car. In an alcove at 
ene corner is a toilet, a folding wash basin, the regu- 
lator locker, and a water cooler. 


Interior Decorative Treatment 


Eight major color schemes are employed in these 
trains. There are three in the coaches and each other 
type of car has its own distinctive scheme. Certain 
elements of the decorations, however, give a sense 
of unity which carries throughout the train. In the 
coaches are figured drapes with gold background 
and Indian red stripes under the luggage racks which 
are used with all three color schemes. 

Original murals of western subjects, done in oil, 
in the coaches and buffets, and carved and painted 
linoleum murals and etched glass in the dining car 
and the bars of the buffet-lounge and lounge observa- 
tion cars also contribute to this effect. 

One of the coach color combinations uses a Bur- 
gundy carpet, woodtone upholstery in the coach sec- 
tions, and mahogany in the dome. These colors are 
combined with light Indian red on the wainscot and 
orchid gray on the sides and ceiling. The venetian 
blinds match the walls, but are relieved with Indian 
red tapes. Another scheme combines a green carpet 
and turquoise upholstery with coconut brown wains- 
cot, coconut biege sides, and cafe au lait ceiling. The 
third scheme has a henna brown carpet, -rust upho!- 
stery, walls of two tones of nut pine, and a light dust 
tone on the ceiling. Venetian blinds match the walls 
and have dark brown tapes. 

The focal point of the dining-car decorations is the 
steward’s desk and its back mirror. The front of the 
desk is a carved and painted linoleum scene, done 
by Pierre Bourdelle; scenes etched in the mirror glass 
are by the -Harriton Studios. The dining-room car- 
pet is green in a geometrical pattern. The upholstery 
is leather, green with yellow piping on the seats at 
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the ends of the room; rose on the chairs in the main 
section of the room. The wainscot is gray green and 
the sides and ceiling ecru. Drapes are bright colored 
figures on an ivory background. 

The feature of the buffet-lounge car and the lounge- 
observation car is the way in which murals have been 
used. In the lounges of these cars, both of which are 
in under-dome areas, the high windows in the outside 
walls permit the use of these walls as well as the 
ends of the rooms for murals. Those in the lounges 
of the buffet-lounge cars are ranch motifs, done by 
Russell Patterson. Those in the buffet of the observa- 
tion car are scenic. On the ends of the buffet in the 
buffet-lounge car, on either side of the car door, are 
large stylized maps of cities along the route of the 
train, carved and painted on linoleum. 

The buffet, lounge, and dome of the buffet-lounge 





SCALE WEIGHTS OF THE “CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR” CARS, LB. 


Light Ready Maximum 
weight to run load 
Oe one reer 103,900 120,500 167,350 
ee ee 148,700 154,300 165,700 
Ue Ee ee 155,620 163,520 171,620 
Open-section sleeper ....... 136,410 143,000 148,300 
SS a aa ree 148,150 160,300 169,400 
Bedroom-roomette .......... 142,350 149,150 152,850 
Dome-bedroom-observation 151,030 159,250 168,550 


Note: The average weight of trucks per pair is 40,500 lb. 





car are all carpeted in green in a geometrical pattern. 
The upholstery in the dome is green needlepoint; that 
in the buffet, vermillion leather with ivory piping; 
that in the lounge, olive green leather with deep 
eggshell piping. In the buffet the wainscot is gray 
green, the sides, cafe au lait, and the ceiling, a light 
gray. The drapes are white and gold. 

The observation lounge room is carpeted in brown- 
ish rose, and the upholstery is divided between sand 
and brown. Lower walls are a rose tan and’ the 





The trucks are equipped with Budd disk brakes 





upper walls and ceiling, a delicate biege. Drapes are 
gold and white. 

The trains are equipped with radio and _ public- 
address systems. Two two-spool wire reproducers can 
give twelve hours’ continuous entertainment. There 
is also a telephone system by which members of the 
train crew may communicate between certain points 
in the train. 


Communications 


The Western Electric radio system consists of two 
sets, each having 17 pretuned crystal receivers, thus 
making available up to 34 broadcasting stations. This 
equipment is controlled from a master control panel, 
about 6 ft. by 18 in., adjacent to the steward’s desk. 
The public-address system is operated here from a 
hand set, a push button which cuts out radio or 
wire-recorded programs and cuts the public address 
system in for announcements. There is a similar hand 
set in the conductor’s alcove in the second coach. 

In the dome coaches one selector switch determines 
the program for the entire car. Volume controls are 
separate, however, for the dome and main floor of the 
car. All sleeping rooms have individual loud speakers, 
placed in or near the ceiling for better sound distribu- 
tion, and an individual five-position selector switch 
and volume control. The occupant may select the pub- 
lic address so that he may hear announcements and 
nothing else; he may select a wire-recorded program 
or either of two radio programs, or he may turn the 
system off entirely. 

Individual radios are installed in the buffet-lounge 
and the lounge-observation cars. The train phone sys- 
tem communicates between the dining car and the 
buffet in the observation car. 


Lighting and Air Conditioning 


With the exception of the diners, all the passen- 
ger cars have 25-kw. Safety genemotors and Spicer 
drives. For the dining cars the capacity is 30 kw. Ex- 
cept for the dining cars the Exide storage battery 
has a capacity of 1,294 amp. hr. In the dining cars 
the capacity is 2,588 amp. hr. Motor alternators of 
2-kw. capacity convert 32-volt d.c. power to 110-volt 
a.c. power. Cars with heavy a.c. electric loads are 
equipped with two motor alternators which operate 
on split loads so that one of them is off at night when 
the load is light. They supply power for fluorescent 
lighting, razor outlets, vacuum-cleaner outlets, elec- 
trostatic air filters, radios and the public-address sys- 
tem. Direct-current power is used for air condition- 
ing, incandescent lighting and for the water coolers. 

Fluorescent lighting is installed in all passenger 
space in these trains, except for the reading lights 
under the luggage racks in the coaches and a read- 
ing light in each roomette, which are incandescent. 
Incandescent lamps light the toilets, vestibules, pas- 
sageways, kitchen, crew quarters and porters’ areas. 
The reading lamps under the luggage racks—one for 
each seat—are individually controlled. 

Each ceiling unit in the coaches has a cylindrical 
magnifying lens formed in the bottom to control the 
light to the aisle only. This design produces a low 
level of soft light in the seat area without glare. 
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As one goes up the stairs to the dome for night 
observation, lighting gradually changes from a high 
level to an extremely low level, so that the reflections 
on the glass dome do not restrict the passengers’ 
ability to see out. Two small lights are concealed 
on the sides of the stairway on each tread. Smaller 
units of a similar design illuminate the leading 
edge of the elevated platform on which the seats are 
located. 

A continuous row of lensed glassware, built into 
the ceiling on each side of the air duct, makes 
the Vista Dome an outstanding feature of this car 
when the train is in a terminal. 


Dining and Buffet-Lounge Cars 


In the main section of the dining car a continuous 
row of Luminator lensed glassware is mounted in 
the coves at the sides of the ceiling. This gives a 
high level of soft, glareless light for dining, and 
cheerful ceiling illumination from the enameled panel 
just above the clear lenses. 

In the foyer a ceiling light is arranged to accent 
the semicircular steward’s desk. 

In the buffet section of the buffet-lounge car a 
continuous row of Luminator lensed glassware is 
used, similar to those in the main dining room. 
With this arrangement the passengers have a high 
level of illumination for reading and the unit across 
the car is completely free from glare. In the double- 
seat sections at the end of the car a small cornice 
light has been used transversely over the seats so as 
to direct the light over the passengers’ shoulders. In 
the lounge individual fluorescent ceiling units are lo- 
cated over the tables and seats. 

In the transverse bedroom are two sofa lights as 
well as the overhead ceiling units. At night the sofa 
light nearest the head of the bed serves as a night 
reading unit. The upper berth has a lensed reading 
light located just back of the passenger’s head. 

In the longitudinal bedroom the general illumina- 
tion comes from a large unit located in the ceiling. 
There is additional illumination from fluorescent 
berth lights in the pier panels on each side of the 
window. The one at the head of the bed also serves 
as a night reading light. In the upper berth the 
reading light is parallel to the berth and has its 
light directed forward so as to cover the reading 
material. 

In the roomettes two fluorescent tubes are placed 
one on each side of the mirror, with the lensed 
glassware controlling the light so it does not dis- 
turb the passenger while using the mirror, or while 
sitting beside it. The main light source is in the 
ceiling over the reading area. An incandescent berth 
light at the side can be used either in the daytime 
or at night. 

In the open-section sleeper individual fluorescent 
ceiling units are located opposite each section. This 
unit has large prisms pressed into the side walls of 
the controlled lens to give additional illumination to 
the ceiling. The down lighting floods the car from 
side to side, with ample illumination for reading or 
relaxing. There are incandescent lights for the up- 
per and lower berths. 
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In the observation-lounge the lighting is from a 
continuous row of lensed glassware in the soffit over 
the top of the windows, directing the light to the 
reading area. The ceiling is illuminated by lights 
over the seats. 

The buffet ceiling units are arranged to illuminate 
the various types of seating arrangements properly. 

A Mars oscillating light is mounted on the rear 
of the observation car in a housing built into the 
end of the car roof and a Neon sign on the rear 
door displays the words “California Zephyr” and a 
picture of the Golden Gate bridge. 

The capacity of the Frigidaire electro-mechanical 
air-conditioning equipment is 10 tons on all passen- 
ger-carrying cars, with the exception of the four 
sleeping cars which have a capacity of 7 tons. On 
dome cars there are two evaporator units, one of six 
tons’ capacity to cool the two main passenger sec- 
tions and one of four tons’ capacity for the dome 
and under-dome area. In the dining car about six 
tons is required to take care of the dining room; the 
equivalent of the remaining four tons is applied in 
the kitchen to effect some reduction in kitchen tem- 
perature. Electrostatic filters and Dorex purifiers are 
a part of the air-circulating system. Cool air is admit- 
ted to the passenger space through Multi-Vent ceil- 
ing panels. 

Frigidaire electro-mechanical refrigeration is em- 
ployed throughout the dining car and in the buffets 
of the buffet-lounge and observation cars. This in- 
cludes ice-cube production. 


Mechanical Equipment 


- The trucks on all cars in these trains have 6-in. 
by 11-in. axles, equipped with Timken roller bear- 
ings. They are of the General Steel Castings equalizer 
type and the castings are alloy steel. Coil bolster 
springs and Houde vertical shock absorbers are ap- 
plied. 

The 36-in. rolled-steel wheels are machine _bal- 
anced. Rubber pads are placed under the center 
plates, under the equalizers over the journal boxes, 
and at the ends of the bolsters. 

The trucks have Budd disk brakes. The air brakes 
are Westinghouse HSC type with the American 
Brake Shoe anti-wheel-slide device. A lever type 
hand brake operates through the disk brake on one 
pair of wheels only. 

The cars are heated by the Vapor Zone Control 
system, and Vapor water heaters with Westinghouse 
water-raising system serve the lavatories. National 
Aluminate water softeners are installed on all cars, 
except for the drinking water. The Lundy circulat- 
ing water-cooling system serves all bedrooms. Each 
car has 500 gal. of underbody water-tank capacity. 
The diners have an additional 100 gal. capacity in 
the kitchen which-is connected to the water heater. 

All brakes, steam and water pipes on the car bodies 
are copper tubing with Walseal fittings. The brake 
piping on the trucks is extra heavy wrought iron. 
The propane piping on the dining cars is brass with 
threaded fittings. 

The couplers are National tight lock and the draft 
gears, Waughmat. 
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Six sets of I1-car "California Zephyrs" 


VISTA-DOMES ON NEWEST TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTE 


cross 


Rockies and Sierras in daylight on 2,532-mi. run 





&- March 20 there went into revenue service be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco the first transcon- 
tinental train with Vista-Dome cars—the new “Cali- 
fornia Zephyr,” owned and operated jointly by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and the Western Pacific. The six 
sets of equipment necessary to protect the service 
comprise a total of 67 lightweight stainless steel 
cars built by the Budd Company. One unit is the 
daily New York-San Francisco through car, which 
operates east of Chicago on alternate days via the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central. 

The “California Zephyr” makes its 2,532-mi. run 
(including ferry between Oakland Pier and San 
Francisco) in 50 hr. 30 min. eastbound and 51 hr. 
20 min. westbound. The “Exposition Flyer” which it 
replaces was allotted 69 hr. 20 min. for the westbound 
run and 62 hr. 45 min. eastbound. 


Beauty Spots by Day 


The schedule of the “Zephyr” has been carefully 
timed to permit passengers to see the most spectacu- 
lar portions of the scenery en route in daylight hours. 
In contrast, the “Flyer” in both directions traversed 
the W.P.’s scenic Feather River Canyon line entire- 
ly in darkness. While it passed through the Conti- 
nental Divide mountain territory in daylight, the fine 
mountain country of Colorado west of Glenwood 
Springs could not be seen. In contrast, “Zephyr” pas- 





SCHEDULE OF THE “CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS” 


Westbound Daily Service Eastbound 


(Read Down) (One day shown as example) (Read Up) 

3:30 pm Sun, Lv. Chicago Ar. 1:30 pm Tues. 
5:50 pm Lv. Galesburg Lv.11:02 am 

6:35pm ” Lv. Burlington iLv.10:14am ” 
7:48;m ” Lv. Ottumwa Lv. 9:00am ” 
9:45pm ” Lv. Creston Lv. 7:07am ” 
11:45pm ” Ar. Omaha Lv..5:00am ” 
11:54pm ” Lv. Omaha Ar. 4:55am ” 

1:04 an Mon. Ar. Lincoln Ly. 3:55 am 

1:19am ” Lv. Lincoln Ar. 3:40am ” 
2:52am ” Lv. Hastings Lv. 2:05am ~ 
4:49am CT Mon. Ar. McCook Lv.12:10 am CT Tues. 
3:55am MT ” Lv. McCook Ar.11:05 pm MT Mon. 
8:20 am Mon. Ar. Denver Lv. 7:15 pm Mon. 
8:40am ” 'v. Denver Ar. 7:00pm ” 

or py Tunnel and Colorado Rockies) 
1:53 ee Mon. Lv. Glenwood iw. 1:35iom. * 
3:47 p i Iv. Grand Tunction Ly.11:53 am Mon. 
10:05 m 1M T Mon. Ar. Salt Lake City Lv. 5:40 am MT Mon. 
10:25nm MT ” Ly. Salt Lake City Ar. 5:20am MT ” 
7:42 am PT Tues. Iv. Portola Ly. 5:30 pm PT Sun. 
Pye eee River Canyon). 

11:02 am Tues. Oroville Ty. 2:14 pm Sun. 
12:28 »pm ATs Mecheadaie Lv. 12:50 pm 

1:34pm ” me Stockton Lyv.1ics3am * 

4:00 pm ” Ar. Oakland 3rd & Wash. Lv. 9:44am ” 

4:15 pn ” Ar. Oakland Pier Lv. 9:30am ” 
4:30pm ” Lv. Oakland Pier Ar. 9:20am ” 
4:50pm ” Ar. San Francisco Lv. 9:00 am Sun. 








sengers in both directions will see by day the whole 
breadth of Colorado and also the entire Feather 
River country all the year ’round. 


Newest Transcontinental Route 


Although through sleeping cars have been oper- 
ated over this route for many years, it was not un- 
til 1939 that the three roads inaugurated a through 
Chicago-San Francisco train. Named for the San 
Francisco exposition of that year, it attracted im- 
mediate public favor. 

The route of the “California Zephyr” is the new- 
est rail crossing of the Rockies and the most recent 
“transcontinental” line built into California. The 
route was not made complete until 1934 when the 38- 
mi. Dotsero Cut-off was opened between Orestod, 
Colo. (Dotsero spelled backward) and Dotsero, link- 
ing the D. & R.G.W. main line with the great Mof- 
fat Tunnel, and shortening the Colorado-mid-conti- 
nent transcontinental route by 175 mi. The tunne) 
itself, 6.2 mi. long, is the second longest in the Amer- 


The 120-mi. Feather River Canyon is traversed by daylight 
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Route of the “California Zephyr” 


icas and ninth longest railroad tunnel in the world. 
Running 4,021 ft. below the 13,260-ft. summit of 
James Peak, it was completed in 1928. 

The Western Pacific is the youngest of the trans- 
continentals. It was completed in 1909 and transcon- 
continental service commenced the following year. Its 
builders had the advantage of modern engineering 
techniques and were able to meet the challenge that 
no grade should exceed one per cent. From their 
“grandstand seat” in the Vista-Demes “Zephyr” pas- 
sengers can observe the scenic wonders of their cur- 
ving route through the canyon of the Feather river, 
where, for 120 mi., the builders held the grade to one 
per cent, despite a change in elevation of more than 
4,600 ft. 

In its run between Chicago and San Francisco, 
the “Zephyr” passes over 1,034 mi. of the Burlington, 
570 mi. of the Rio Grande and 928 mi. of the W. P., 
as shown on the map. This route was built up for fast 
passenger and freight service by very extensive im- 
provements to fixed properties during the war years 
and period immediately preceding — especially in 
the Colorado and California mountain territories. In- 
dicative of this development is the fact that the en- 
tire mileage of the “Zephyr” on the Burlington is 
either double-tracked or equipped with centralized 
traffic control; at least 455 mi., or 79 per cent, or the 
miles of route on the D. & R. G. W. are equipped 
with C.T.C.; while another 75 mi. are doublestrack; 
and 250 mi. of C.T.C.-equipped route on the W.P. is 
due for expansion to a total of about 366 mi. An- 
other 182 mi. of the route in Nevada is paired track. 

Four high points of elevation are crossed, as indi- 
cated on the profile herewith. The route traverses the 
Continental Divide through the Moffat Tunnel at 
an elevation of 9,239 ft. above sea level; Soldier 
Summit in Utah is surmounted at 7,440 ft.; Jasper 
in Nevada at 5,868 ft. and Beckworth Pass in Cali- 
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fornia at 4,986 ft. The latter is the lowest railroad 
crossing of the Sierra range. 

The “Zephyr” normally is handled by Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives all the way. Power assigned to the 
train on the C.B. & Q. between Chicago and Denver 
will consist of three Electro-Motive 4,500-hp., three- 
unit locomotives. On the D. & R. G. W. between 
Denver and Salt Lake City the run will be handled 
normally with two Alco 6,000-hp., three-unit Diesels. 
Over the W.P. between Salt Lake City and Oakland 
Pier, motive power will be 4,500-hp., three-unit E.-M. 
locomotives. The “Zephyr” provides coach and Pull- 
man service, with no extra fare. All accommodations 
are reserved in advance. 

To supplement the services of Pullman conductor 
and porters, dining car stewards and waiters and 
operating train crews, the railroads have trained 
ten young women to serve as hostesses on the six 
sets of equipment. Known as “Zephyrettes,” they 
will devote special attention to women, children and 
aged people traveling alone. The train also provides 
valet service. 

The “California Zephyr” has been launched with 
an intensive program of publicity. Each of the three 
roads and the Budd Company have placed large color- 
ful advertisements describing the new train in periodi- 
cals of national circulation. The way to popularity 
has been prepared by large-scale newspaper displays 
scheduled well before March 20. The W.P. exhibited 
three sets of equipment at numerous points along its 
line starting March 12, with special showings for em- 
ployees and other groups. In addition to public ex- 
hibition of the new equipment at Chicago and other 
points, the Burlington operated six “preview excur- 
sions” of the train at intervals of two hours from 
Chicago to Aurora and return, with a round-trip 
fare of one dollar (children 50 cents) for the 76-mi. 
journey. 
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ACCORD REACHED IN NON-OPERATING EMPLOYEES’ DISPUTE 








Million railroad men win 40-hr. week with 48-hr. pay, plus seven-cent 
hourly wage increase—Cost to carriers set at $640,000,000 annually 


Members of the Carriers’ Conference Committee and 
the Employees’ National Conference Committee con- 
cluded negotiations in the non-operating employees’ 
11-months-old wage-and-hour dispute late on Satur- 
day, March 19. The first signature—that of Carrier 
Chairman H. A. Enochs—went on the final agreement 
at 5:25 a.m. on Sunday, March 20. 

Consummation of the agreement ends national 
handling of the case and leaves to the individual 
carriers the weighty task of revising working rules 
to meet its provisions. The agreement provides a 
compromise settlement to demands first presented last 
April by the “16 cooperating railway labor organiza- 
tions”’—representing nearly a_ million employees— 
for 48 hours’ pay for a 40-hr. week; overtime pay for 
Saturday, Sundays and holidays, and a general wage 
increase of 25 cents an hour. The terms of the March 
19 settlement are substantially the same as _ those 
originally proferred by a presidential emergency board 
oti December 17, 1948, except for specific provisions 
for application of a 40-hr. work week and the handling 
of disputes arising in connection therewith. 

Had the carriers met the original demands of the 
unions, the cost would have approximated $1,500,000,- 
000 annually. The agreement just signed is esti- 
mated to increase the carriers’ costs by about $340,- 
000,000 for 1949, and $640,000,000 thereafter, based 
on the November, 1948, level of employment. 

The agreement provides: 

(1) An increase of seven cents an hour, retroactive to 
October 1, 1948; 

(2) Establishment of a 40-hr. work week, effective 
September 1, 1949, with 48 hr. pay therefor; 

(3) Establishment of a 205-hr. work month for dining 
car employees ; 

_ (4) An increase of $24 monthly (10 cents an hour) 
for yardmasters, retroactive to October 16, 1948, with no 
other changes in working schedules; and 

(5) A shorter work week in certain marine operations. 


Increase Is "Non-Ops'™ "Third Round" 


The last pay increase accorded non-operating em- 
ployees—15™% cents an hour—was effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1947, following an award of an arbitration 
board. This constituted the so-called “second-round” 
increase for this group—increases totaling 1814 cents 
hourly having been granted in 1946. 

The demands of the non-operating unions giving rise 
to the current agreement were first served on the 
carriers on April 10, 1948. Carrier-union negotia- 
tions collapsed on September 17, after the unions had 
rejected a.carrier offer of 10 cents an hour, and the 
organizations circulated strike ballots. The National 
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Mediation Board intervened at the behest of the 
railroads, but—on October 6—announced that its ef- 
forts were of no avail. An emergency board was 
created on October 18. Dr. W. M. Leiserson, George 
A. Cook and David L. Cole were appointed members. 
Hearings opened in Chicago on October 26 and— 
after a 30-day extension of time to hear the case— 
the board made its recommendations on December 
17. They were not satisfactory to the unions, which 
declared that they fell “far short” of what they be- 
lieved to be an equitable basis of settlement, but that 
they could “be used as a starting point” for additional 
negotiation. These further talks started on January 
6. 

On January 18 the carriers advised the brother- 
hoods that they were agreeable to a settlement based 
on the boards’ recommendations. But, because the 
unions continued to refuse to accept certain points 
in the board’s report, the parties agreed to seek the 
assistance of the board’s members in interpretations 
thereof. Despite the board members’ assistance, these 
“follow-up” negotiations were unproductive of ac- 
cord, so that, on March 8, the parties to the dispute 
agreed to let the board members act, in effect, as an 
arbitration board on the method of applying the 40-hr. 
week. Their ruling was made on March 13, and 
made possible the March 19 agreement. 


Shorter Week with No Pay Loss 


In recommending adoption of the 40-hr. week, in 
its original report of December 17, the board said 
that the five-day week was “firmly a part of our na- 
tional industrial policy” and that “the railroads now 
stand out as a striking exception.” Allowance for a 
“staggered” work week was recommended as_ the 
“least disturbing and costly to the industry.” Point- 
ing out that railroad operations must be conducted 
around the clock, the board said that—for pay pur- 
poses—Saturdays and Sundays should be treated as 
ordinary working days, and that management should 
be permitted “to schedule work assignments on a 
staggered five-day work week basis’ consistent with 
their operational requirements. 

When the work week is shortened September 1, 
“take home” earnings will be preserved by a simul- 
taneous hourly wage increase of 20 per cent. Pay 
for 40 hours’ work will then equal that previously 
paid for 48. The 20 per cent will be applied to the 
earnings of employees prior to the application of the 
seven-cent hourly increase. Together, the shorter 
week and the 7-cent increase will increase the “non- 
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ops’” hourly earnings by about 25.9 per cent, bringing 
the average hourly earnings of such employees from 
$1.18 (based on the first half of 1948) to approxi- 


mately $1.49. oz 
The following stipulations govern application of 


the shorter week: 


(1) The work week—subject to some exceptions—will 
consist of five days of eight hours each, with two con- 
secutive days off in each seven; the work week may be 
staggered in accordance with operational requirements, 
but so far as practicable, the days off shall be Saturday 
and Sunday; ; 

(2) On positions where the nature of the work is such 
that employees are needed six days each week, the rest 
days of employees filling such positions will be either 
Saturday and Sunday, or Sunday and Monday; 

(3) On positions which have been filled seven days a 
week, any two consecutive days may be the rest days, 
with the presumption in favor of Saturday and Sunday; 

(4) All possible regular relief assignments with five 
days of work and two consecutive rest days will be estab- 
lished to do the work necessary on rest days of assign- 
ment in six- or seven-day service or combinations thereof, 
or to perform relief work on certain days, and such type 
of other work on other days as may be assigned under in- 
dividual agreements. Where no guarantee rule now exists, 
such relief assignments will not be required to have five 
days of work per week. Assignments for regular relief posi- 
tions may vary as to starting time, duties and work loca- 
tions, providing they coincide with those of the employees 
being relieved; 

(5) Where the carrier requires deviation from the 
Monday-Friday week and employees contend that it is 
not necessary, the assignment shall be put into effect and 
the dispute processed as a claim or grievance; 

(6) When an operating problem makes it impossible to 
schedule rest days consecutively, all possible regular 
relief positions shall be established [item (4) above]; 
the use of rest days other than Saturday or Sunday by 
mutual agreement will be considered, or efforts will be 
made to agree on granting accumulated rest time in con- 
secutive periods longer than two days; if the foregoing 
fails to solve the problem, then some employees may be 
given non-consecutive rest days. 


The agreement states that “the least desirable solu- 
tion to the problem would be to work some regular 
employees on the sixth or seventh days at overtime 
rates, and thus withhold work from additional relief 
men.” In cases of disagreement over the neces- 
sity of splitting rest days, the railroad may effect ihe 
assignments subject to the right of the employees to 
file a claim or grievance, the burden being on the car- 
rier to prove (1) that its “operational-requirements 
would be impaired” if it did not split the rest days in 
question, and, (2), that the split could be avoided only 
by working some employees in excess of five days a 
week. 


Sunday Overtime Eliminated 


The agreement provides that extra men may be 
utilized under applicable practices, and that their days 
off need not be consecutive except where they take the 
assignment of regular employees. Existing provi- 
sions for punitive rates for Sunday work are elimi- 
nated by the agreement. It provides further, how- 
ever, that unnecessary Sunday work not be established. 
Existing provisions for daily overtime are unchanged. 
Overtime after 40 hr. straight time in any work week 
will be paid for at time-and-one-half. 

Service rendered by employees on assigned rest 
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days shall be paid for under existing “call rules.” 
Existing guarantees will be reduced to five days a 
week. Rules governing travel time, deadheading, 
attending court, and so forth, will remain unchanged. . 
The inauguration of the 40-hr. week will require the 
creation of relief positions where none now exist, 
and appropriate rules to govern travel time for em- 
ployees on such relief positions are left to the in- 
dividual carriers for formulation. Vacation and sick 
leave rules will be revised to reduce the requirements 
by one-sixth, so that there will be no loss in benefits 
as a result of the shorter week. 


Dining Car Employees 


The basic week for dining car employees is re- 
duced from 240 hr. to 205 hr. guaranteed, and over- 
time at pro rata rate provided for hours worked in 
excess of 205 up to 240, with overtime at time and 
one-half after 240 hr. The basic monthly: rate, ex- 
clusive of the general 7-cent increase, will be increased 
$14.35, effective September 1. 

The binding decision of the emergency board’s 
members, respecting application of the 40-hr. week, 
established a “40-Hour Week Committee” consisting 
of six members of the Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittees and six members of the Employees’ National 
Conference Committee. This 12-man body will hear 
disputes arising out of application of the five-day 
week. In the event it is unable to reach a decision, 
a neutral referee shall be selected to act as the 
thirteenth member. If the majority of the committee 
is unable to agree upon selection of a referee, the 
National Mediation Board may be asked to make the 
appointment. The committee’s decision is to be final 
and binding upon the parties to any dispute on which 
it rules. 








Some 300 Chaffee, Mo., youngsters attended a recent safety 
program presented by the St. Louis-San Francisco, which is 
carrying its safety campaign into the schools 
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(All names read left to right) 


J. P. Gallagher (N.Y.C.), Carl Bryant (Johns-Manville); (2) 

S. Loeffler (G.N.), G. M. Magee (A. A. R.), C. J. Code (P.R.R.); 
3) W. C. Perkins (U.P.), J. L. Gressitt (P.R.R.); (4) G. J. Ray 
D.L.&W., retired), F. S. Schwinn (M.P.), G. M. O’Rourke (I.C.), 
>. R. Wright (N.Y.C.&St. L.); (5) Newly-elected directors, A.R.E.A. 
N. D. Howard (Railway Age), A. B. Chapman (C.M.St.P.&P.), 
. H. Schram (Erie), C. B. Bronson (N.Y.C.); (6) R. P. Hart (M.P.), 
. L. Loida (il 
Set. lae.0 9's 


A. R. Wilson (P.R.R., retired), C. P. Schantz 
. R. Smith (Union); (9) H. T. Bradley, F. S. Schwinn 
(both M. P.), L. C. Fritch (C.R.I.&P., retired); (10) A. Chinn (T.R. 
A. of St. L.), A. C. Clarke (8%0.); (11) E. Wise, Jr. (L.aN.), 
. Blum (N.P.); (12) D. J. Brumley (I.C., retired), F. R. Layng 
(BL.c.), KR. P. Hart (OLP.), W. J. Burton GLP.); (13) C. &. 
Blackman (L.&N.), J. B. Akers (Sou.), J. L. Campbell (N.W.P., re- 
tired), E. M. Hastings (R.F.&P.); (14) C. H. Mottier (1.C.), presid- 
ing as president, A.R.E.A.; (15) C. K. Scott (Erie), R. L. Manion 
Gs:N.), L. H. Laffoley (C.P:2R.); (16) J. H. Kelly (N.Y.C.), ©. ©. 
Gosnell (Reading), E. A. Condit (Rail Joint Co.); (17) L. P. Kimball 
(B.&O.), J. E. South, S. R. Hursh, J. M. Fox, E. W. Caruthers (all 
P.R.R.); (18) A scene at the banquet—J. L. Gressitt (P.R.R.), Max 
K. Runpert (P.&M. Co.), H. R. Clarke (C.B.&Q.): (19) F. G. Camp- 
bell, W. G. Mateer (both E.J.&E.), E. Bennett (Sou.). 


(Other A.R.E.A. Convention Pictures will appear in the April issue 
of Railway Engineering and Maintenance) 

















SEEN BY A GAMERA AT THE A.R.E.A. MEETING 


A few informal groups of engineering officers photo- 


graphed at the convention, March 15-17 — A complete 


report of the business sessions appeared last week 





















































HERE AND THERE AT THE N.R. A.A. EXHIBIT 


Typical scenes in some of the booths at the Coliseum, Chicago, as the 
suppliers staged record display of products during the A.R.E.A. meeting 


(All names read left to right) 


(1) amare Ajax division, American Brake Shoe Company—W. R. Rees 
(A.T. & S.F.), R. L. McAbee, H. Hazelton, Jr., J. J. Cannon (A.T. & S.F.), 
Ce A Godfrey, H. J. Moore (A.T. & S.F D3 (2) Lehon Co.—W. H. Keleher 
(M.D.T. Corp.), A. C. Senseney; (3) American Hoist & Derrick Co.— J. 
F. nw lenia S. C. Brown; (4) Dearborn Chemical Co.—D. D. Powers, D. 
B. Bishop, W. H. Boctle, C. C. Rausch, E. R. Glover, J. F. Johnson; (5) 
Templeton-Kenly & ak. E, Dunn (N. 5. ee Oe Yon B: Oe ae ay ys As. 
Cox (N.Y.C.); (6) Barco _—_ Co.—G. K. Fraser (C.NR.), BH. Fergu- 
son (Holden Co., Ltd.), C. L. Mellor; (7) Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc.—W. H. Spindler, A. H. Baldwin, J. S. Loeffler, H. S. Claybaugh, 
E. T. Cross, B. T. Schwar; (8) Air Reduction Sales Co.—U. F. Portell, 
W. S. Hopkins, Jr., H. V. Stewart, C. A. Daley, L. C. McDowell, J. W. 
Kenefic; (9) Power-Ballaster Div., Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Cat. M. 
Dubois, J. B. Rossen, J. W. Scallan, Fred Grant; (10) Butler Mfg. Co.; 
(11) White Mfg. Co.—W. McK. White, Jr., N. D. Bloom (A.T. & S.F.), 
W. McK. White, S. H. Haigh; (12) General Chemical Div.; Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp.—A. M. Dean, C. J. Casserly; (13) Taylor-Colquitt Co.— 
P. W. Nolin (Monon), W. E. Gadd; (14) Johns- aie Sales Corp.—A. 
C. Pickett, F. C. Vandervort, J. R. Freal; (15) O. F. Jordan Co.—J. W. 
Risk (C.N.R.), R. S. Sabins (Cent. of Vt.), J. C. Forbes, H. M. McFar- 
lane; (16) Eaton Mfg. Co., Reliance Div.—R. B. Little, A. H. Weston, 
E. J. Helline, H. S. Kirk (C. S.S. & S.B.), E: D. Cowlin, C. A. Esinhart, W. 
B. Moss, R. F. Golden, Fred Kimmel (Belknap Hardware Co.), S. E. 
Cowlin, F. K. Howell, E. < Cross, Jr.; (17) Rail Joint Co.—H. L. Lansing, 
Be oe Hickey, z, A. Condit; (18) Rust-Oleum Corp.—J. C Simmons, ae A 
Berg (D.S. S. & A.), R. A. Fergusson, P. McKay (N.Y € & St. L. 

(See April issue of "Railway Engineering and Maintenance for other photo- 
graphs taken at exhibit) 
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PRINCIPLE OF EXTRA DAY'S PAY 
PENALTIES BEFORE CIVIL COURT 





- action initiated by a group of Pittsburgh & this circumstance, the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
Lake Erie trainmen for an additional day’s pay for sociation apparently decided to make the case a prov- 
coupling air hoses has ballooned to nation-wide pro- ing ground for national application, and filed a brief, 
portions, possibly involving the “big five” operating amicus curiae, in support of a proposition which they 
brotherhoods and railroads comprising 97 per cent of stated in these terms: 

the total Class [ mileage. The decision of the court a ee 
—expected within the next few months—may set a of work which may properly be assigned to employees, 
legal precedent as to the right of employees to claim when the agreement further provides that eight hours or 
an additional day’s pay for any so-called out-of-as- less shall constitute a day’s work, then, if an employee 


is required to perform work outside the limits fixed by 
the agreement, such employee becomes entitled to a day’s 
pay for the time worked within the permissible limits of 


signment or out-of-craft work—frequently involving 
but a few minutes time. The plaintiffs premise their 


claims on what they say is custom and usage within his employment, and a day’s pay for the time worked out- 
the railroad industry; that the usual basic day provi- side those limits, provided there is no special provision in 
sion applies where no specific penalty is provided. the agreement limiting his claim to a lesser amount. 
The railroads thereupon filed a brief, also amici 
Background of the Case curiae, arguing ene te “one violation, one day’s 
" slits . pay” proposition. The carriers first underscored the 
On June 19, 1943, the First division of the Na- fact that the plaintiffs claim an additional day’s pay 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board, “aided” by a for coupling air hose on the basis of implications from 
referee, awarded two P. & L. E. yard helpers an addi- the basic day provisions—not on an express penalty 
tional day’s pay on the basis of a finding that they provision in the air hose rule. The carriers then 
had been required to couple air hose while switching argued that the basic day provision is not 1 penalty 
in a yard in which carmen were employed, which provision; that the facts relative to labor-management 
constituted a violation of the road’s air hose coupling disputes at the time of the 1928 agreement, as evi- 
rule, and for which it awarded an extra day’s pay. denced by labor board proceedings, refute the claim 
The carrier paid the award. Thereafter, P. & L. E. that management impliedly agreed to pay such a pen- 
trainmen began filing an increasing number of indi- alty for air hose rule violations ; and that labor’s fail- 
vidual claims for an additional day's pay for coupling ure to claim such compensation for air hose rule vio- 
air hose. The carrier refused to pay these claims. lations until the early 1940's likewise disproves the 
On October 13, 1943, the trainmen’s general com- claimed unexpressed agreement. The carriers further 
mittee on the P.&L.E. met with the road’s manage- argue that awards by the N.R.A.B. do not establish a 
ment to urge that the principle contained in the legal custom and usage; and that the featherbedding na- 
N.R.A.B. award—i.e., that each trainman required ture of the “one violation, one day’s pay” principle 
to couple air hose in violation of the air hose rule re- and public antagonism to featherbedding make it 
ceive an additional day’s pay—be applied generally on highly improbable that railroad management ever im- 


the as As a — ns sprees Rp the . pliedly agreed to such a principle. The carriers also 
Cxising agreement, Gating OACK to 1750, was revised, analyzed the rationale underlying the proposition ad- 
and management agreed to dispose of all outstanding = vanced by the labor executives and argued that it vio- 


claims on a compromise basis, the claims to be filed lates the provisions of the Railway Labor Act as well 
within a set time. Some of the trainmen who are as elementary principles of contract law. 


plaintiffs in the present proceeding filed their claims 
and received compensation according to the comprom- 
ise formula; they now contend that the compromise 





agreement is not binding. Others failed to file their Few people realize the tremendous amount of research 
claims within the time limit and likewise argue that that is going on to make our railroads better and better. 
the compromise agreement and its time limitation do Research is being done not only by the railroads indi- 
not preclude their claims. The carrier refused to set vidually, and by the railroads collectively through the 


Association of American Railroads, but also by the 
manufacturers of railroad equipment and supplies. It’s 
being done in laboratories, in shops, in terminals, in 
offices, even along the track—the real testing ground. 
Millions of dollars are being spent annually on railroad 


aside the compromise arrangement and the employees 

instituted civil suit in the federal district court. The 

trial ended with oral argument in October, 1948. 
During trial, the court expressed some doubt as to 


the justice and equity of interpreting the usual basic research, and today such activities are being conducted 
day provision as a requirement that out-of-assign- on a larger scale and on a broader front than ever before. 
ment or out-of-craft work should be compensated for —William T. Faricy, president, A.A.R., in a radio broad- 


on the basis of an additional day’s pay. Apprised of cast over station WLS, Chicago, on March 16. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS OF THE MANUFACTURERS 
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WINDSHIELD WIPER ARMS 


A windshield-wiper arm, known as 
the Clear-View, has been designed 
specifically for the railroad industry 
by Sprague Devices, Inc., Michigan 
City, Ind. The arm is made of rust- 
proof stainless steel polished to a 
high luster and uses any conventional 
type of heavy duty blade. It will with- 
stand up to 150 in.-lb. of torque. 

The arm will fit any straight-end 
shaft. The tension is adjusted by a 
self-locking nut located just above 
the mounting head. No special tools 
are required to remove the arm from 
the shaft; it comes free when the lock- 
ing nuts are released. The stainless 
steel mounting ‘head block is a screw- 
tightened clamp which grips the 5/16- 
in. shaft with a vise-like action. 

The wiper arm is available in two 
styles. In the conventional style the 
blade is fastened directly to the arm 
and gives a fan-shaped wiping pat- 
tern. The pantograph style is used 
principally for curved windshields 
where a greater percentage of window 
clearing is required. This style con- 
sists of the principal wiper arm plus 
a pantagraph rod and a_ statidnary 
flange which keeps the blade in a 
vertical position throughout its sweep 
and gives a pattern shaped somewhat 
like an arc. 





NEW BAGGAGE TRAILER 


A new baggage trailer of 4,000 1b. 
capacity has been announced by the 
Thomas Truck & Caster Co., Keokuk, 
Ia. The truck frame is built of 3-in. 
steel angle irons, while decking is hard- 
wood, 1 in. thick. The deck height is 35 
in. from the floor and deck dimensions 
are 43 in. by 122 in. 

Wheels are of the solid type and de- 
signed for pneumatic tires—with tube— 
size 6.00 by 16. The wheels are equip- 
ped with Timken roller bearings in the 
hubs, while the front fifth wheel (not 
visible in photo) is ball bearing type, 
with Timken thrust bearing on the 
kingbolt. The tongue of this wagon has 
a ring grip and is designed to engage 
the pin-type coupler of truck or tractor 
ahead. Tongue is counterweighted so 
that it returns to the vertical when dis- 
engaged. End and side racks can be 
fixed or removable. 
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“ROTO-SLEEVE” 
DIESEL SAND VALVE 


The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chi- 
cago, has developed a valve, called 
the R. and S. “Roto-Sleeve,” for 
delivery of sand to sand boxes of Diesel 
locomotives, which consists essentially 
of two seamless steel tubes, one otf 
which telescopes on the other. The inner 
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tube, or sleeve, is fixed to the sand hose, 
while the outer sleeve both rotates 
and slides on the inner. 

When the sleeves are in the retracted 
position, the valve is closed, and an easy 
twist of the outer sleeve in either di- 
rection locks it securely. To open the 
valve the outer sleeve is twisted in the 
opposite direction and then extended. 
This exposes a side opening, with an 
area about equal to the area ofthe 
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The Moto-Bug has a 33-in. by 48-in. tilting platform which is interchangeable with a 


hopper body 


supply opening through which the sand 
is delivered to the valve. 

Because the outer sleeve can be ro- 
tated when in the extended position, 
the valve opening can be turned into 
any sefvice position desired, The:.valve 
is said to be non-clogging and weather 
sealed. It can be furnished for supply 
lines ranging from 2 in. to 3 in. inside 
diameter. 





BURDEN-CARRYING TRUCK 
WITH TILTING PLATFORM 


The Kwik-Mix Company, Port 
Washington, Wis., a subsidiary of the 
Koehring Company of Milwaukee, has 
introduced new features on its Moto- 
Bug, a 1,200-lb. capacity gasoline- 








The Budd-built coach-lounge cars which went into service on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
between Chicago and Grand Rapids, Mich., last fall, provide accommodations for 36 pas- 
sengers in “Sleepy Hollow” seats. At the rear of the car is a lounge area with sofa and 
leather-upholstered club chairs 
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powered truck for handling loose loads, 
skids and bins. The flatbed platform, 
equipped with six stake holes, may 
be tilted for unloading heavy bulk 
materials. The flat platform is easily 
interchanged with a hopper body 
which, in effect, makes the Moto-Bug 
a power wheelbarrow. Its width is 33 
in., and it is designed to turn in its 
own length on dual rear wheels con- 
trolled by a direct steering mechanism, 
An optional riding step for the operator 
is available. 

All wheels are equipped with 
traction-tread pneumatic tires. Speeds 
in both forward and reverse directions 
are from 1% to 4 m.p.h. 





FAST FLOWING 
DIESEL SAND VALVE 


The Ross & White Co, Chi- 
cago, is offering a new model of 
its “B & M” sand valve, designed 
to speed up the delivery rate of sand 
to the sand boxes of Diesel locomotives. 
The valve has a discharge opening 3 
in. in diameter, and its inlet end can 





The Ross & White 3-in. B & M Diesel sand 


valve 


be inserted in a 3-in. steel-reinforced 
flexible hose and clamped in position. 
It is reported that the valve, operated 
by a lever, does not leak nor open by 
itself, and that sand dust will not 
“stick” open nor prevent it from being 
opened at any time. 
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acty in 1948, the state of Illinois hired a private 
engineering firm to study the needs of its highway 
system and to recommend means of raising funds 
sufficient for its improvement and continued upkeep. 
The result of this study, recently released, is a 500- 
page comprehensive report which— 

(1) Throws stiff punches at the relatively small 
fees paid by large trucks for the privilege of using the 
highways, as compared with the lighter truck and 
passenger automobile ; 

(2) Suggests that license fees on heavy vehicles 
be assessed according to weight of vehicles and the 
miles they travel—the so-called ton-mile system— 
with credits for motor fuel payments ; 

(3) Recommends that the state’s gasoline tax be 
increased from 3 cents per gallon to 5 cents; 

(4) Attacks the continued increase in sizes and 
weights of vehicles, declaring it “must stop if the 
highway deficiencies are ever to be eliminated” ; 

(5) States that primary roads should be paid for 
entirely out of taxes paid by highway users; 

(6) Points out the need for systematic enforce- 
ment of maximum weight laws; and 

(7) Asserts that no part of the highway pro- 
gram should be financed by bond issues, but that the 
state’s share of the cost should be raised by increas- 
ing licensing fees and the gasoline tax. 

The report, “A Highway Improvement Program 


/ for Illinois,’ was prepared by Griffenhagen & Asso- 


ciates, consultants in administration and _ finance. 
Much of the data is based on material gathered by 
the highway department through various state high- 
way agencies. The facts contained in the report are 
to be used by the Illinois Highway & Traffic Problem 
Commission in recommending a new highway pro- 
gram to the state legislature. 


Ton-Mile Tax Recommended 


Regarding the ton-mile basis of taxing heavy ve- 
hicles, the report states: “In spite of the general accept- 
ance of the motor fuel tax as a good basis for highway 
taxation, it leaves something to be desired as a meas- 
ure of relative highway use, especially as among 
vehicles of different weight classes. Although the 
heavier vehicles consume more fuel per mile than do 
the lighter vehicles, and thus pay a higher tax for 
each mile traveled, they consume less fuel per ton- 
mile than do the lighter vehicles and thus pay a lower 
tax per ton-mile... The lightest weight vehicle, 
on the basis of estimates, bears a tax of 11 cents per 
100 ton-miles, whereas the heaviest vehicle bears a 
tax of only 3 cents per 100 ton-mile. The light vehicle 
pays over 3% times more in motor fuel taxes per 
ton-mile than does the heavy vehicle.” 

The report points out that the ton-mile tax cannot 
be applied to passenger cars and light trucks because 
accurate mileage records cannot be obtained. The en- 
gineers were of the opinion, however, that such a 
tax on heavier vehicles would offer no more inherent 
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ILLINOIS ADVISED TO MAKE HEAVY TRUCKS “PAY OWN WAY” 








PRESENT AND PROPOSED TRUCK FEES 


3,000 and less $10 $25 

3,001—-8,000 12 25 

8,001—10,000 24 55 
10,001—12,000 35 85 
12,001—14,000 50 105 
14,001—16,000 75 130 
16,001—20,000 110 200 
20,001—24,000 150 325 
24,001—41,000 250 650 
41,001—45,000 275 815 
45,001—50,000 300 975 
Over 50,000 350 1,220 
Buses over 24,000 200 500 





difficulties of administration than an income tax or 
a general property tax. The report suggested that, 
until the ton-mile tax could be adopted, the state 
should rely on straight motor fuel taxes and annual 
flat-weight license fees. 

In this connection, it was recommended that truck 
license fees be increased so as to range from $25 to 
$1,220 and that the fee for all passenger cars be 
placed at $12.50. For example, the annual fee of $35 
now charged for a 12,000-Ib. truck would be increased 
to $85 in accordance with flat fees worked out on a 
theoretical average weight and travel scale. Buses 
weighing between 24,001 Ib. and 36,000 Ib. would be 
charged $500., These increased license fees, together 
with the higher gasoline tax, are calculated to raise 
approximately $160,000,000 yearly, or about $85,000,- 
000 more than is collected from these sources at pres- 
ent. 


Truckers Violating Weight Laws 


The engineers’ report also charged that overloaded 
trucks are using Illinois highways. “almost without 
restriction.” On this point, it stated: “The failure to 
enforce legal road limitation on commercial vehicles 
is causing. unreasonably rapid deterioration of road 
surfaces. It is neither economical nor desirable to have 
highway facilities become functionally obsolete a few 
years after they are built, simply because trucks are 
built heavier and larger and because vehicles can 
travel at higher speeds.” 

The state police should give adequate attention to 
policing highway transport trucks for weights and 
speeds, or a separate police force should be created 
within the highway division, continued the report, 
Systematic enforcement of maximum weight laws 
was recommended, with immediate arrest of violators, 
removal of excess weight, and an increase in fines to 
$500 for the first offense and to $1,000 for succeeding 
offenses. Loadmeter surveys by the division of high- 
ways in 1945 disclosed that 15 per cent of the trucks 
were overweight for the registration class indicated 
by their license plates. “It has been conservatively 
estimated,” the report continues, “that the state lost 


_as much as $7,500,000 from 1936 to 1945. ... The 


loss may have been twice as much, or even greater.” 
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Communications a vive an atomic war. The Chicago area which the pro- 
posed canal would favor is already an industrial knot on 
the natural waterways of the Great Lakes. The canal 
would intensify this concentration. 


"The Public Will Have to Pay" Let us combine to defeat this unwholesome measure. 
; GornaM, ME. Our lack of interest in the past in defeating proposals 
To THE Eprtor : 2 ‘ which would be detrimental to our general welfare has ap- 
An advertisement sponsored by the Eastern Railroads, plied the brakes to our progress. This fault of the human 
published in some of the newspapers in this section, tells race antedates chronology. It is now high time that we 
the public of the demands the Brotherhood of Locomotive change and recognize the things that hold us back so we 
Engineers and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and can go forward and protect our future accordingly. 
Enginemen have made for more men on Diesel locomotives. C. J. Hunnicutt 
These demands must be about the most outrageous de- Vice-President 


mands labor unions have ever made, as I read these railway G & H Rail Controls, Inc. 


unions have threatened to strike if the railroad manage- 
ments do not surrender to these brotherhoods. 
In their controversy, if the ruthless brotherhood chiefs 
succeed in clubbing the railroads int rrying on the rail- P ° ° 
Sean se CONOR SD ReE Is HO The Are Bigger Train-Heating 


road payrolls twice as many engineers and firemen on the z ? 
Diesels as are needed, what will A. F. Whitney of the Boilers Really Necessary? 


Railroad Trainmen’s union demand? Will he demand only 


s : : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
an extra conductor and an extra brakeman for every one 


To THE EpiTer: 


nose the railroad payrolls? Ba ‘ At the Locomotive Maintenance Officers Association 

Eventually the public will have to pay for this in freight meeting in Chicago last year, a discussion was held on 
and passenger rates. As it fair that they should be forced train heating boiler maintenance and cost (more and 
oy the wages = double the number of highly paid larger boilers were mentioned). Steam heating was dis- 
men needed? Also, it would seem reasonable that securities cussed at the Car Department Officers Association meet- 
that furnished the money to build the railroads should re- ing at the same time but at neither meeting did any one 
— something. The. investors of a large part of the raise the questions: “Are these extra boilers really neces- 
nation’s railroads will surely have their securities depre- sary?” and “Can't we possibly save a little steam some- 
ciate to little value if leaders of the railroad employees é 4 ” 

; ; : where on the cars? 

brotherhoods can get away with a raid on railroad revenues An article appeared in the Railway. Age a few weeks 
iikee ~ ts : — , ago containing such final statements as (a) “a well con- 

I igual ees influential periodical would advocate legis- structed and insulated car will use from 250 to somewhat 
lation making it the duty of the Interstate Commerce over 350 Ib. of steam per hour”: (b) “a train running at 
Commission to pass upon the reasonableness of railroad high speed must have sufficient supply of steam to give a 
——, and _Working schedules, with the power to veto minimum of 20 Ib. per sq. in. in an insulated car to heat 
what is mayen 0 the P ublic. And wee should promptly it’; (c) “fewer cars should be handled during severe 
have legislation making railroad strikes illegal. The ruth- winter weather’; (d) “additional steam should be made 
less chiefs of the operating brotherhoods should have the available through the use of rear-end heater cars”; or 
power to loot the railroads taken from them. (e) “additional capacity should be obtained by adding 

Rarpx C. STONE to the boiler in the Diesel locomotives.” 


The full import of these statements is staggering. Some 
losses must be expected but a car should not require 250 
to 350 Ib. of steam an hour when the heat loss of a car 


Another Canal? and the installed heating capacity of most cars are so 
far below these figures. This 250 to 350 Ib. steam is not 
Kansas City, Mo. getting to the passengers in the form of useful heat. It 
To THE EpirTor: could be that some of this steam is being wasted in under- 
The recent proposal that the federal government ap- car piping and unnecessary under-car equipment, heating 
propriate funds for a $100,000,000 IIlinois- Mississippi the great outdoors. A recent impartial test conducted 
canal is in direct opposition to the principle of balance by two railroads (and being widely discussed at the 
in the economic order. It would contribute to a further moment) tends to bear out that under-car equipment and 
unbalance of trade and production opportunities, favoring piping may be two of the “steam thieves.” 
one locality at the cost of the remainder of the country. In a standing one-hour test, a modern conventional 
This proposed new waterway would be far-reaching in car at 6 deg. above zero used 106 lb. of steam, or 44 Ib. 
its effects politically, economically and from the stand- more steam than the 62 lb. used by a car with simplified 
point of national defense. Should this canal project under-car piping. It seems logical that at high speeds the 
be put through it would work a hardship of a competitive car with the extensive under-car piping and equipment 
nature on thousands of industrial organizations. These would increase its steam waste to a greater degree than 
organizations were created by private investment, to the the car with the simplified piping, because of the wiping 
extent of thousands of millions of dollars in capital growth action of cold air over the piping and equipment. This 
and accumulation. This investment over several genera- single test is, of course, not conclusive, but the trend is 
tions would have no consideration in the construction of unmistakable. 
this canal, from which few would reap benefit. A car with simplified piping and under-car. equipment 
How would such a canal between the Chicago area and also should require less pressure at the car than the 
the Mississippi river affect our national defense? Our conventional design, since many ports, orifices, loops, etc., 
leading military minds, outstanding statesmen and econ- contributing to pressure drop are eliminated. This alone 
omists have warned against industrial centralization. It has might mean “heating the last car.” 
even been suggested that it may be necessary to forcibly The train line and connectors are, of course, recognized 
break up concentrations of our industrial plants and scat- “steam thieves” that we all would like to control by im- 
ter them about the country in order that we might sur- proved connectors and insulation. However, if we used a 
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Two-way radio on this yard locomotive allows the engineman 
to converse with the yardmaster 





little less steam on each car, the job of the poor over- 
worked train line might not be so impossible—even with- 
out increasing pipe size. 

Now, for an economic discussion of the problem. The 
maintenance cost and equipment cost of head-end steam 
generating equipment is already recognized as a burden. 
The addition of more or larger boilers is a step we 
should consider well in these days of severe competition 
and mounting operating costs. The mere mention of rear- 
end heater cars might bring on rather high blood pre- 
sure on the part of operating or mechanical officers. The 
fact that we must limit train lengths in cold weather, and 
thereby shackle the possible return from our tremendous 
investments in Diesel-electric locomotives, should indeed 
suggest that we should not leave a stone unturned in our 
search for steam waste wherever it occurs in the train. 

I believe that all suggestions for boilers on the ends 
of trains, more boilers, larger boilers, larger steam tzain- 
lines, need for greater pressures, are only in order after 
waste of steam in under-car piping and equipment is 
well studied and reduced where possible through the 
elimination of exposed under-car equipment and_ the 
simplification of under-car piping. We cannot—we dare 
not—burn the candle at both ends. 

Maurice R. EAstTIN 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


A "Plug" for Radio "Commercials" 


Croton-on-Hupson, N. Y. 
To THE Epitor: 

In my opinion railroad advertising is far behind the 
times. The majority of railroads use the same type ads 
as they did in the days when they had no buses, planes 
or private autos with which to compete. In fact some roads 
advertise much less than they did in those days. Most of 
today’s railroad advertisements play up the best trains, 
neglecting to mention the lesser known trains, branch line 
and commuter service. 

Only one railroad that I know of has taken advantage 
of a rather new method of advertising, the short trans- 
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cribed radio commercial. That road is the Hudson & 
Manhattan. This method of reaching the public is claimed 
by many to be annoying, but when people hear something 
pounded at them over and over again, they will purchase 
that product or service without thinking. 

The railroads could use this form of advertising to 
their advantage. They could use a musical jingle giving 
the telephone number where train information is obtain- 
able. Also play up the hopeless traffic and parking situa- 
tion in large cities where congestion is a problem. An- 
other style which could be used in this form of advertis- 
ing is to announce a particular train on a particular line 
and have it read something like this: “Do you plan to 
visit your relatives or friends next Sunday in Blank City? 
Train No. 999 leaves Blankville at 10 a.m., stopping at (and 
the towns it stops at), arriving at Blank City 11:30 a.m. 
in plenty of time for dinner. Returning take the 9:30 train; 
it has reclining seat coaches for a restful ride home.” 
Make a whole series of this type of transcription for 
various trains and lines of the railroad for use on the 
morning “disc jockey” program. Practically everyone 
listens to these programs to get the weather reports, cor- 
rect time and latest morning news. 

The railroads have neglected their dining service in 
advertising. A traveler seldom knows how much a meal 
will cost until he sits down in the diner and picks up the 
menu. Consequently he is hesitant about availing himself of 
this service. The prices of meals as well as complete menus 
should be publicized more through advertising and rail- 
road literature. Many people have the mistaken idea that 
dining car meals are priced “out of this world.” I’ve 
found that to be entirely false. Few people seem to know 
that a dinner on board a train costs about the same as one 
in any of our better type restaurants and in some cases less. 

E. ALFRED SEIBEL 





INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING. By Leo Wolman. 63 pages. 
6 in. by 9 in. Bound in paper. Published by the Foundation 
for Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson,..N.. Y. Price, 
fifty cents. 

Mr. Wolman, who is well-known in the field of labor 
relations, traces the growth of unionism in the United 
States. As a result of its phenomenal growth since 1935 
there has developed the practice of industry-wide bargain- 
ing with its resultant labor monopoly. “The several 
hundred national unions of the contemporary American 
labor movement can,” he says, “if they adhere to the 
traditional policy of taking labor out of competition, ef- 
fectively monopolize the labor market for major economic 
activities of the United States. And taking labor out of 
competition will amount in time to taking business out ef 
competition.” 

The setting of industry-wide wage patterns in place of 
long-standing wage differentials in favor of plants situated 
in small towns and rural communities, will, he predicts, 
eventually lead to fewer jobs. Mr. Wolman discusses 
joint union-employer monopoly which he says results in 
joint price fixing to exploit the customers. He further 
points out that the national union infringes upon the right 
to manage, strives to restrict output, drives the employee 
and employer apart and is an invitation to government 
control. In conclusion he points out that the decision as 
to future labor policies is still open in the United, States, 
and as remedies to present conditions he suggests the re- 
moval of special privileges and the withdrawal of. labor 
immunity to anti-trust laws. 
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The following paragraphs are abstracted from an address by 
W. G. Vollmer, president of the Texas & Pacific, at the March 
18 meeting in Galveston, Tex., of the Southwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board. 

The American railroad industry, as it stands today, 
presents a critical and paradoxical situation. It is critical 
because the political and economic conditions of the na- 
tion are forcing the industry steadily down the road to 
federal ownership. Unless the trend is arrested, the day 
will come inevitably when the railroads can survive no 
ionger as a free enterprise system. 

It is paradoxical because the peacetime operating revenue 
of the railroads was never higher, its capital expenditures 
never larger, its equipment and facilities never more mod- 
ern and its operating efficiency never better, yet despite all 
these accomplishments the industry finds itself in difficulty. 

The political and economic conditions which have created 
the critical situation in which the railroads find themselves 

nay be attributed to several basic factors; namely, (1) ex- 
cessive regulation and taxation, (2) increased cost of ma- 
terials, supplies and wages and (3) subsidized competition. 

The impact of these forces has brought about an inade- 
quate rate of return upon capital investment, thus largely 
shutting off from the industry the supply of venture or risk 
capital. This has made it necessary for the industry to de- 
vote an ever-increasing proportion of its net income to the 
improvement of its plant, which has left a constantly shrink- 
ing proportion for the stockholders. 

No other industry is subject to such a variety and vol- 
ume of regulations, as well as state and federal legislative 
action, as are the railroads. They are controlled by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with respect to such op- 
erating factors as rates, service, safety, abandonments, ac- 
quisitions of properties, and the raising of capital funds, 
while wage rates and working conditions are governed by 
procedures laid down in the Railway Labor Act. 

In addition to these federal regulations and controls, the 
intrastate operations of the railroads are subject to a var- 
iety of regulations and controls in each of the forty-eight 
states of the nation. 

No other industry, and certainly no competing form of 
transport, is subject to such a wide variety and volume of 
taxation as are the railroads. It is the only industry upon 
which the Congress, by federal statute, has imposed a 
payroll tax of 6 per cent for employee retirement purposes. 
The competing forms of transportation are subject to the 
Social Security tax of 1 per cent, which gives them at the 
outset a cost advantage of 5 per cent upon their payrolls, 
which is an important consideration in the establishment 
of their rates and fares. 

Additionally, the railroads of the nation are subject to 
taxation on rights of way, terminal properties, rolling 
stock and corporate earnings. In short, the rates charged 
for rail services are expected to cover all costs and also 
furnish substantial revenues for the support of federal, 
state and local governments. Total such payments to these 
several governments in 1947 amounted to more than $936,- 
000,000. 

No other industry, national in scope, has the selling price 
of its service so closely regulated as do the railroads. Un- 
like other industries, the railroads cannot increase their 
rates on a nation-wide scale except by permission and au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
regulating bodies of the forty-eight states. This involves 
the time-consuming hearings, frequently running into 


“GIVE-AWAYS" THREATEN RAILROADS’ FUTURE 





months, which result in heavy revenue losses to the in- 
dustry. 

No other industry is called upon to meet such formidable 
subsidized competition as are the railroads. For years this 
competition, which consists of the commercial truck and 
bus lines, air lines and inland waterways, has been heavily 
subsidized by local, state and federal governments. These 
subsidies take the form of fixed plants such as a vast net- 
work of magnificent highways, hundreds of expensive air 
terminals, with beacons and weather reporting services, and 
improved inland waterways cesting millions and millions 
of dollars, all of which facilities have been built, and are 
being maintained, at the taxpayers’ expense. These three 
modes of other transport thus find it unnecessary to make 
heavy capital investments to provide the basic facilities of 
their trade. They need only provide the vehicles used in 
the conduct of their businesses. 

The trade publication, Railway Age, takes the pulse of 
the national trend toward “give-aways” in the transporta- 
tion industry with a frank diagnosis. Railway Age remarks 
editorially that not only are respected private corporations 
---the kind some of you may work for—practicing and ad- 
vocating socialism all over the lot, but the victims of their 
transgression are too timid to turn the spotlight on the of- 
fenders. By victims, Railway Age means the railroads. By 
offenders, the magazine means the auto builders, the steel 
makers, the big food processing companies, and many others 
who condone the “give-away” tactics toward trucks, ships 
and airplines by patronizing them. 

I agree with Railway Age. It’s foolish to be timid. I’m 
not. 

Another “give-away” recipient, the commercial air lines, 
are supervised by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, in 
the Department of Commerce. Fixed properties, such as 
airports, beacons, meteorological services, etc., are pro- 
vided by the taxpayers through the use of federal, state and 
local funds. The Civil Aeronautics Board, which controls 
fares, route patterns, capital issues and matters pertaining 
to safety, is authorized by law to protect the annual rev- 
enues of operating airline companies by adjustment in pay- 
ments to them for carrying mail. 

Like the commercial truck and bus operators, the com- 
mercial airlines have their costly fixed plants provided and 
maintained by the general public which means, in effect, 
that the taxpayers are underwriting a proportion of their 
legitimate operating costs. Here again the railroads’ com- 
petitors are given an advantage which enables them to 
establish an artificial scale of rates and fares which does 
not reflect all operating costs and thus a substantial vol- 
ume of traffic is diverted from the railroads. 

The service which each form of commercial transport 
renders the nation, without benefit of subsidy, should be the 
measure by which it justifies its existence. The economic 
progress of our nation cannot continue as a sound and 
dynamic force if a basic industry such as the railroads is 
oppressed through subsidies to competing forms of trans- 
port. And that is precisely what is happening, for we are 
systematically and progressively destroying the railroad 
industry as a free enterprise system. 

It is vitally important to the stockholders and the em- 
ployees of the railroads, to all business and industry gen- 
erally, and to the nation’s well-being that the railroads 
survive as a free enterprise. Once they become federally 
owned, the forces of socialism will move to capture other 
basic industries. 
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Good Loading Could 
Keep Orders Stayed 


Voluntary efforts might bring 
that result, Gass advises 


All who desire further suspension of 
the heavy-loading orders of the Office 
of Defense Transportation and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should con- 
tinue their efforts for conservation of 
equipment through heavier loading on 
a voluntary basis, Arthur H. Gass, 
chairman of the Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads, ad- 
vised in his latest monthly review of 
the “National Transportation Situa- 
tion.’ The orders, which were sus- 
pended from February 14 until April 16, 
are O.D.T. 18A, the minimum-loading 
order for carload freight and I.C.C. 
Service Order No. 68, which prohibited 
the furnishing of two small cars for a 
larger car ordered and suspended tariff 
provisions that permitted application of 
minimum weights lower than those per- 
mitted for cars used. 

In the absence of further action by 
the O.D.T. and the I.C.C., both orders 
will be automatically reinstated on April 
16, Mr. Gass pointed out. “No intima- 
tion,” he continued, “has been given as 
to whether the suspension will be fur- 
ther extended or allowed to expire, 
but it is believed that the O.D.T. and 
I.C.C. will decide this early in April 
based upon the general freight car situ- 
ation existing at that time.” It was in 
view of this prospective consideration 
of the matter that the C.S.D. chairman 
advised continuance of the voluntary 
arrangements, which, he added, “might 
well result in avoiding a necessity for 
reinstatement of the orders.” 

Mr. Gass’ discussion of equipment 
conditions by types of cars noted first 
that there had been a “noticeable spurt” 
in demands for the better-class box 
cars since the time of his previous re- 
view. Cumulative loadings of grain and 
grain products during the 9 weeks ended 
March 5 were 4.4 per cent above those 
of the comparable 1948 period, while 
tctal box-car loadings during the first 
8 of those weeks were off 10.3 per cent. 
During the week ended March 5, there 
was a daily average surplus of 15,834 
box cars and a shortage of 227 cars; 
for the same week last year, shortages 
averaged 4,445 cars while the average 
daily surplus was only 1,980 cars. 

Because another “bumper” wheat crop 
is in prospect, Mr. Gass said that it 
will be necessary next month to start 
building up the supply of box cars on 
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GENERAL NEWS 


the principal southwestern grain lines. 
Meanwhile, he reported that the De- 
partment of Agriculture had found it- 
self unable to go along on a railroad- 
proposed plan whereby wheat stored 
under loan and purchase agreements 
would have been cleared out of interior 
warehouses and moved into terminal 
storage in advance of April 30, which 
is the date loan and purchase contracts 
expire. While the department took the 
position that it could not move the 
wheat which does not yet “legally” be- 
long to the government, it did agree 
that paper work in connection with the 
matter would be rushed. Thus orders 
for movement can be issued promptly 
upon expiration of the contracts, Mr. 
Gass explained. 

“The box car supply,” he added, “will 
be severely taxed in the event wheat 
under loan and purchase agreement 
moves concurrently with the new crop 
which will be ready for cutting in the 
latter part of May. However, it has 
been gratifying to note the increased 
loadings of grain and grain products 
during the past few weeks which will, 
if continued, help the situation mate- 
rially.” 






Noting that coal loadings during this 
year’s first 10 weeks averaged about 
18% per cent below loadings for com- 
parable periods of the three previous 
years, Mr. Gass estimated that produc- 
tion of approximately 15 million tons 
of bituminous and 2 million tons of 
anthracite would be lost as a result of 
the suspension of mining ordered by 
President John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers for the period from 
March 14 to 26. The C.S.D. chairman 
went on to recall, however, that pro- 
duction lost during “limited” suspension 
periods of the past has “usually been 
made up by heavier output and stimu- 
lated demands for cars during the bal- 
ance of the year.” 

Principally because of the falling off 
in coal production, the supply of hopper 
cars “is comfortable on all lines with 
considerable surplus on many of the 
heavy coal producing railroads,” Mr. 
Gass continued. As to gondolas, he re- 
ported that, while loadings have been 
below those of last year, the heavy steel 
production has maintained a _ constant 
demand for this class of equipment, 
particularly the mill type. Thus, “it has 
been necessary to maintain a steady 





REFEREE REINSTATES RULE G VIOLATORS 


A yardman employed by the Southern, 
who was dismissed on July 10, 1947, for 
intoxication on duty, has been ordered 
reinstated with seniority rights unimpaired 
by Referee George W. Blattner for the 
First Division of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board—but the claimant's peti- 
tion that he be paid for the time lost since 
his dismissal was denied. Mitigating circum- 
stances cited by the referee to justify his 
leniency were (1) the “good grace” of 
the complainant in thanking a railroad 
officer who admonished him on a previous 
occasion when he was allegedly drunk on 
duty and (2) testimony by a foreman that 
the complainant was “hard-working.” 

In a dissenting opinion by railroad mem- 
bers of this division of the Adjustment 
Board, it was pointed out that, in Vermont, 
if a railroad should restore to service an 
employee with such a record for drunken- 
ness on duty, the railroad would be sub- 
ject to a fine of not less than $300 nor 
more than $3,000; and that, in Michigan, 
a railroad giving employment to a man 
with such a record would be penalized 
by a fine of $500. In West Virginia or 
Missouri, train service employees them- 
selves who are drunk on duty are sub- 
ject to fine or imprisonment. The railroad 
board members drew attention to various 


laws on the statute books calling for main- 
tenance of prescribed standards of safety 
in railroad appliances and for periodic in- 
spection of their appliances to assure ad- 
herence to these standards, but they note 
that Congress has neglected to provide 
parallel safeguards to assure the depend- 
ability of the human factor to whom the 
functioning of these appliances is entrusted. 

In the case of a Reading conductor, 
dismissed for alleged Rule G_ violation, 
Referee Blattner ordered the complainant 
reinstated with full seniority rights, but with- 
out pay for time out of service. The peti- 
tioning employee admitted his violation of 
the drunkenness-on-duty rule, but the 
referee decided to deal leniently with him 
in view of the complainant's contention, 
which was not contradicted, that no 
similar charge had been made against him 
previously in 26 years of service. 

In another case, involving a St. Louis- 
San Francisco brakeman dismissed for 
drunkenness, who “more than this, had a 
bad court record on drunkenness,” Referee 
Blattner remanded the case back to the 
railroad for further investigation. In this 
case, the railroad members of the First 
Division went along with the referee, 
while the union members expressed their 
dissent. 


















flow of empty gondolas into steel pro- 
ducing areas to prevent shortages.” 

Of the plain-flat-car situation, Mr. 
Gass reported that requirements have 
been increasing, resulting in a “tight” 
supply of long cars but “no serious 
shortages.”” Meanwhile, there has been 
no relaxation” in demands for flats 
of special types, and the C.S.D. chair- 
man stressed the necessity for handling 
such equipment “as expeditiously as pos- 
sible.” As to covered hoppers, he re- 
ported that there has been a recent sur- 
plus, which he expected to be absorbed 
as spring construction gets under way. 

With respect to refrigerator cars, 
Mr. Gass said that the problem of 
meeting requirements had become more 
difficult this month. The railroads are 
making “persistent efforts” to supply 
all territories, he added. Among such 
efforts are the activities of A.A.R. field 
forces which are checking and report- 
ing delays in the releasing of refrigera- 
tor cars and making special appeals to 
consignees to make prompt releases of 
equipment. 

In his analysis of equipment-produc- 
tion data, the C.S.D. chairman found 
it “interesting to note” that the 104,000 
new freight cars placed in service dur- 
ing the 12 months ended March 1 were 
“largely offset” by retirements of 84,000 
cars. He went on to point out that 
this net gain in ownership of about 20,- 
000 cars “was in turn offset by an in- 
crease of 12,000 bad order cars, whit- 
tling the gain in serviceable cars to 
8,000.” Nevertheless, Mr. Gass added, 
“the installation of 104,000 cars in the 
past year and nearly 180,000 in the 
past two years has greatly improved 
the physical condition of the rolling 
stock.” 

Average turn-around time for freight 
cars was 17 days in February, com- 
pared with 16.62 days in January. The 
number: of-cars, detained: beyond ‘the free 
time averaged 16.05 per cent of the 
total placed in February, compared with 
16.86 per cent in the previous month 
and 16.02 per cent in February, 1948. 


“Untie” Railroads, Asks 
New Haven President 


Need for flexibility in pricing, 
regulation told by Whittemore 


Laurence F. Whittemore, president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, this week characterized the railroads 
as a “giant which can be safely untied” 
and which should be allowed enough 
flexibility in regulation, pricing its 
products and in changing its practices 
to enable it to prosper in those places 
where its survival as the great producer 
of mass intercity transportation is a 
public necessity. Addressing the Western 
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Railway Club in Chicago on March 21, 
Mr. Whittemore observed that such an 
“unshackling” of the carriers would 
enable them to meet competition and 
the rising costs of wages and ma- 
terials. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
railroad industry has lost, and is still 
losing, almost every aspect of monopoly, 
and is becoming a giant beset by several 
lusty competitors. These competitors. 
he said, are not regulated in the same 
degree, if at all, but are in fact sub- 
sidized in various ways and for various 
reasons, some good, and others doubt- 
ful. All types of transportation must be 
free to change rapidly and no one type 
can exist “half-slave and half-free,” de- 
clared the New Haven president. 

“The railroad industry finds itself not 
only hampered in its efforts to meet 
changed conditions and competition, 
subsidized or otherwise,” said the 
speaker, “but in that acknowledged con- 
dition cannot attract the equity capital 
necessary to modernize and change fast 
enough to meet the situation. The fact 
that there are some railroads in 
favored situations which can attract 
equity capital does not alter the fact 
that many of the railroads serving the 
largest centers of population and pro- 
duction are not in that happy situation 
even at this time of relatively high gen- 
eral prosperity.” 

Further restrictive regulation of air 
lines and motor vehicles will not sub- 
stantially improve the competitive op- 
portunity of the railroads, Mr. Whitte- 
more said, adding that “it seems crystal 
clear that a feasible method of obtain- 
ing the benefits of equalized opportunity 
is to unfetter the railroad industry in 
regard to, among other things, taxes 
which its competitors do not pay in 
the same degree. 


Depreciation Allowances Not Realistic 


“As the railroad industry moves 
toward complete modernization of its 
plant it becomes evident that the de- 
preciation allowances approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the tax authorities based on original 
cost are not realistic. There is a crying 
need for a new measure of depreciation 
which recognizes replacement cost 
rather than original cost. As it is now. 
replacement cost is roughly twice the 
original cost of much railroad equipment 
and the difference has to be made up out 
of net income on which a substantial 
federal tax has been paid.” 

In illustration, the speaker said that. 
on his road, depreciation fell short of 
the cost of replacing passenger coaches 
by some $900,000. Because of federal 
income taxes, the New Haven had to 
accrue $1,400,000 to meet this difference. 

Mr. Whittemore attacked regulation 
which requires the railroad to perform 
services unprofitably which can be per- 
formed more efficiently on the highway. 
If this condition did not exist, he said, 
“it is questionable whether as much of 
a rate increase on the mass interstate 





traffic of the railroads would be neces 
sary in many instances... .” 


Monopolistic Thinking in Field of Labor 


At another point, the speaker ob- 
served that “the attitude of labor is the 
only field of railroading where monopo- 
listic thinking still exists .... It would 
seem to me that persistence in require- 
ments of payment for work not done 
will end in the sons of railroad men 
becoming truck drivers.” 

“On the part of management the re- 
quirement is for more ingenuity, more 
attention to technological improvements 
and more anxiety to meet situations ‘by 
lower costs and improvement of service. 
Speed of response to changing condi- 
tions and situations demands decision 
and vigorous implementation. 

“The past, interesting and enthralling 
as it is, does not now constitute the 
guide for the future which it once did, 
and the time has come for new thinking, 
not only on the part of railroad manage- 
ment and railroad labor, but on the part 
of railroad ownership, railroad regula- 
tors, and the public at large; not for- 
getting the Congress of the United 
States ....” 


Sees Railway Labor Act 
At “Age of Impotence” 


Brown advises Great Lakes Board 
to “sell idea of self-reliance” 


“There are more and more signs that 
the Railway Labor Act has reached the 
age of impotence,” Andrew H. Brown, 
traffic commissioner of the Cleveland. 
Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, warned 
the Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board at its 26th annual meeting at 
Detroit, Mich. on March 16. 

“We have ground for the suspicion,” 
Mr. Brown said in his report as chair- 
raan of the board’s legislative commit- 
tee, “that railroad labor feels that 
trains are run for their comfort and 
amusement rather than for the safe 
movement of persons and goods. 

“Every session of Congress sees con- 
tinued attempts — frequently success- 
ful and sometimes with the connivance 
of railroad management — further to 
establish a cradle-to-grave paternalism 
ir. rail transportation. Don’t think for 
a minute that that current can be con- 
fined. The railroads were first, but the 
rest of us are next. How long has it 
been since there was a Congress which 
did not receive a suggested bill to make 
our fundamental transportation agen- 
cies a football of national politics, and 
— more than incidentally, I fear — to 
create a new host of bureaucratic 
pests? 

“The fact is that we have honest 
and dishonest, and very able, men in 
this country who are steadily pushing 
our transportation agencies under the 
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full and autocratic power of the federal 
government. The ablest and less honest 
of these know that the inevitable re- 
sult would be the fully socialistic state 
and that is what they are working to- 
ward. 


“Time Out to Observe” 


“I propose that each of us take time 
out to observe the entire field of trans- 
portation and do a little thinking of our 
country as a whole, where we seem to 
be going and how we can change our 
course. . . .We in transportation are 
key men. It is our duty to maintain 
ourselves free and independent. When 
we are hurt in competition we must 
squeal less and do more. We must help 
sell the idea of self-reliance to others 
who cannot see the dangers which face 
all of us.” 

Mr. Brown also said that the rail- 
‘roads “not more than existing on 
present rates and traffic volumes,” 
“must soon reach the point, if they have 
not already done so, where each rate 
increase means less net revenue.” 

George T. Christopher, president of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, 
speaking at the board’s closing lunch- 
eon, described as “a major essential” a 
vigorous modernization program by the 
railroads to lower transportation cests. 
“We in the auto industry, here in De- 
tr vit,” Mr. Christopher said in part, 
“are too far away from centers. . . .We 








The Euclid Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., station 
of the New York Subway System, in which 
a new installation of General Electric 
slimline fluorescent lamps, in glass-enclosed 
fixtures, provides 10 footcandles of light on 
the platforms. The lamps are all T-8, 
six-foot lamps and every ninth lamp in the 
continuous fixtures operates on direct cur- 
rent to provide light in the event of an 
a.c. power failure. It is expected that the 
new lighting system will improve safety 
conditions and reduce the number of as- 
saults and amount of pickpocketing 
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are trying to bring down costs, particu- 
larly of labor, by mechanization. You 
must bring down the other major cost, 
transportation, in our product. . . .Un- 
less that happens Detroit will sometime 
be faced with the great problem of in- 
dustrial decentralization.” 


Present Trend “Only Temporary” 

W. E. Callahan, Open Car Section, 
Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, in a report on car 
supply, told the board that “Our eco- 
nomic experts indicate that the present 
trend is only temporary and that we 
shall shortly resume peak freight 
movements, accompanied by heavy de- 
mands for equipment.” A 3.9 per cent 
increase in car loadings in the board’s 
area in the second quarter of 1949 as 
compared with the same quarter of 
1948 was predicted. 

Officers elected by the board were: 
President, R. W. Wettstyne, general 
traffic manager, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio; vice-president, 
C. J. Davitt, general traffic manager, 
Budd Company, Detroit; executive 
committee chairman, N. J. Beez, traf- 
fic manager, Jennison Wright Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio, and general secre- 
tary, J. A. Jacobson, assistant traffic 
commissioner, Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland (re-elected). 


Freight-Car Steel Allocations 
Drop Sharply, Sawyer Reveals 


Allocations of steel in June for freight 
cars total 174,953 tons, a 72,923-ton de- 
crease under the February allocations 
of 247,876 tons, Charles Sawyer, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, said at a press con- 
ference in New York on March 23. 
Mr. Sawyer attributed the decrease to 
the recent decline in railroad freight- 
car purchases. Railroads do not have 
money available for such purposes, he 
said, and are probably waiting for price 
reductions. 


End Emergency Board Hearings 
On Second Diesel Engineman 


“It is obvious that the demands of 
the engineers’ general chairmen are the 
product of the selfish personal ambi- 
tions of a few men who seek to destroy 
the contract obligations, distort and 


repudiate the agreements and _ under- 


standings which they have made with 
the carriers, and resurrect and perpetu-. 
ate jurisdictional rivalry and _ strife, 
in the hope that continued turmoil and 
dispute will serve their own personal 
ends,” Howard Neitzart, counsel for 
the carriers, said in his closing argu- 
ment before the Presidential emergency 
board which is investigating the de- 
mands of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers for an additional en- 
gineman on Diesel road locomotives. 
Mr. Neitzart said he doubted whether a 
“more ridiculous dem nd has ever been 
presented in any public hearing involv- 
ing a railway labor dispute,” placing 
the responsibility on the union’s officers 
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for “a plan for a_ super-featherbed.” 

The hearings were closed on March 
23. The emergency board was created 
on January 28; opened hearings on 
February 8; and was_ subsequently 
granted a 45-day extension, so that 
its report to President Truman is due 
not later than April 13. 


‘A Tale Told by Six 


Railroad Presidents 


What lies ahead for the railroads in 
terms of finance, politics, service and 
operating efficiency was described by six 
railroad presidents for 1,200 leading bus- 
iness men of Chicago at a luncheon of 
the city’s Association of Commerce and 
Industry on March 23. Limited strictly 
to five minutes apiece by a working 
model of a three-aspect color-light signal 
which flashed green for four minutes, 
yellow for one and red thereafter, each 
of the speakers on the panel contributed 
his views on the carriers future in 
relation to Chicago in vigorous rapid- 
fire style and with no withholding of 
punches. 

President Budd of the Burlington: 
“The railroads require a great deal of 
money just to stay in business. As in 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ it takes all the 
running you can do to stay in the same 
place.” The speaker suggested, as a 
partial offset for subsidies to competi- 
tors, tax allowances for the cost of 
improvements needed in the public in- 
terest, but not profitable in themselves, 
and for the difference between the cost 
of replacing a facility and its depre- 
ciated original price. 

President Gurley of the Santa Fe 
(referring to prohibition of basing-point 
pricing): “By some quirk of the judi- 
cial and legislative mind, the manufac- 
turer may not now absorb transporta- 
tion costs to reach distant markets for 
himself, while the railroads. are encour- 
aged to sacrifice certain revenues in 
order to provide rates to encourage 
wide markets for producers.” ’ 

President Johnson of the Illinois Cen- 
tral: “A lot of the railroads’ competi- 
tion depends upon government ‘hand- 
outs’”. Referring to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project as exposing “the frailty 
of human nature,” the speaker said that 
if the Chicago business man argues that 
the facility will lower his freight rates, 
and that the government owes this gift 
to the mid-West, he is violating his own 
principles and losing a battle in the war 
for his own survival. 

President Williams of the North 
Western: “None of us understand just 
why the government behaves like it 
does.” He reviewed in particular’ the 
anti-trust and reparations activities of 
the Department of Justice, and showed 
how, if successful, they would injure 
the roads. 

President Buford of the Milwaukee: 
“A prime need of the railroads is a 
certain definite and powerful reserve 
strength.” 

President Farrington of the Rock 
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Island: “Efficiency in railroad opera- 
tion and improvement in plant and 
equipment go hand in hand. Running a 
railroad is like being in a perpetual 
race; the hare represents costs, and the 
tortoise management, which is always 
hard put to it to keep up.” 


Chicago Terminal Authority 
Sought in Illinois Bill 


A bill was introduced in the Illinois 
Senate this week which proposes crea- 








tion of a Chicago terminal authority to 
acquire and assume operation of railroad 
terminals in that city and throughout 
Cook county. Chicago railroad officers, 
it is understood, were not consulted on 
the bill. The proposed authority—which 
would be patterned after the New York 
Port Authority—would be empowered 
to apply for and accept federal grants 
and loans and to enter into agreements 
with the federal government. It would 
not have power to levy taxes for any 
purpose. 








“| WISH” TRAIN ON F. E. C.—The Florida East Coast played fairy godfather not long 
ago—to more than 50 starry-eyed Miamians of both sexes and all ages who had expressed 
to the “I Wish” editor of the Miami, Fla., Daily News a desire to ride in a locomotive 
cab. They rode in a special train—one Diesel-electric locomotive and one streamlined de 
luxe coach—over the 39-mi. Miami Belt in a leisurely 2 hr. 15 min. trip during which 
they visited the cab in groups of four, and even had the rare privilege—off the main line— 
of actually operating the locomotive. Miami News photos of the occasion show, above, 
a group of passengers getting pointers from Conductor E. E. Grow, and, below, Mrs. Bobbie 
Clark “taking over” from Engineman Joseph Hutlas. Other railroad men in charge of the 
trip included Munn Norwood, trainmaster, R. T. Jeffries, assistaxt « eneral passenger agent, 
Luther Hall, special agent, C. S. Ketchie, flagman, and M. M. Eastburn, fireman. 
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Meanwhile, the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, which has been working on 
a proposal for consolidation of the city’s 
four South Side stations, announced that 
it would soon reveal a plan for unify- 
ing Chicago passenger facilities. In a 
report last August, the Chicago rail- 
roads recommended that existing sta- 
tions be modernized rather than con- 
solidated. 


Confirms Squire Reappointment 
To Railroad Retirement Board 


The Senate on March 16 confirmed 
President Truman’s reappointment of 
Frank C. Squire as railroad manage- 
ment’s representative on the Railroad 
Retirement Board for a new term ending 
August 29, 1953. Mr. Squire has been 
a member of the board since 1943 (see 
Railway Age of March 12, page 100). 


Eight-Day Wabash Strike Ends 


The walkout of 3,500 operating em- 
ployees of the Wabash and its subsid- 
iary, the Ann Arbor, ended on March 
22—only one day after direct negotia- 
tions between the disputing parties had 
been resumed at the request of a Presi- 
dential emergency board which had 
gone to St. Louis, Mo., to conduct 
hearings in the case. Yard operations 
throughout the system got underway 
the same night, and trains began mov- 
ing the following day. Service had re- 
turned to near-normal by March 24. 

The unions—Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen— 
called their members back to work 
after some 40 per cent of the approxi- 
mately 150 grievances had been settled 
by direct negotiation. Talks were con- 
tinuing at St. Louis on the remainder 
of the disagreements with the three- 
man emergency board standing by to 
investigate and make recommendations 
on any issues upon which the disputants 
may not agree. 

The walkout started at 6 am. on 
March 15, but the Presidential order 
setting up the emergency board was 
not signed until later that day. Nor- 
mally, such an order delays a strike 
for 60 days. However, the brotherhoods 
maintained that, since the board was 
created after the strike started, they 
were not obligated by the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act to halt the 
walkout. Commenting on this point, R. 
I. McDonough, chief justice of the 
Utah Supreme Court, and chairman of 
the fact-finding board, said that the 
hearings should not proceed while em- 
ployees are on strike and that such 
action might lead to a “bad precedent.” 
He then prevailed upon the unions to 
recall their members to work pending 
further negotiations. 

Joseph A. McClain, Jr., general coun- 
sel of the Wabash, told the board that 
the railroad repeatedly telephoned and 
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telegraphed the National Mediation 
Board, requesting that a fact-finding 
board be appointed. The Mediation 
Board had intervened in the case on 
January 20, forestalling strike action 
which had been postponed twice pre- 
viously. The March 15 strike date was 
set when mediation failed to bring the 
parties into accord. 

In addition to Justice McDonough, 
the emergency board at St. Louis is 
composed of Curtis G. Shake, former 
member of the Indiana Supreme Court, 
and John W. Yeager, associate justice 
of the Nebraska Supreme Court. 


Simplicity Needed to Lighten 
1. C. C. Burdens—Aitchison 


Because it is burdened with many 
formal proceedings recognized as the 
aftermath of war—although its staff 
numbers some 500 fewer employees 
than in 1941—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is faced with a situation 
which calls for “united efforts to fa- 
cilitate and simplify the presentations 
which we must receive,” Clyde B. 
Aitchison, former chairman of the 
commission, declared at Chicago on 
March 18. He told members of the 
Chicago Chapter, Association of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Practi- 
tioners, that great nationwide issues 
never can be settled fairly in their de- 
tails without a certain degree of ex- 
pense, intricacy and consumption of 
time, but that efficiency need not be 
lost in simplifying these details. 

“Tt is often said, why not employ 
good assistants, and delegate to them 
as much of this work as can be done,” 
said the speaker. “The Hoover Com- 
mission recognizes the principle. But 
the commission [I.C.C.] has delegated 
about as much of its functions as can be 
done within the law, and it is not minded 
to be a rubber stamp for the work of 
unknown assistants operating de facto, 
but without direct legal responsibility. 
And as to hiring the assistants, that 
is presently out of the question. Why 
talk of expanding the mediatory func- 
tions of the Bureau of Informal Cases, 
when the bureau has but one stenog- 
rapher ?” 

The commissioner pointed out that the 
I.C.C.’s staff has decreased greatly in 
number and expressed the opinion that 
it must be cut further. A “startling” 
number of key men have been lost by 
death, while others have retired or 
taken more lucrative jobs, he stated. 
“This is due partly to time, but it re- 
flects the strain of war and succeeding 
years. More commissioners have died 
in office in the last six years than in 
any previous period three times as long.” 
The commission, said the speaker, has 
been forced to a policy of filling no 
vacancies and of making no promotions 
not required by law (except in indis- 
pensable key positions and stenographic 
foree) and faces the “ugly prospect that 
to clear the law it is possible that 
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nearly 50 more separations from service 
must be made by June 30 next.” 
Commissioner Aitchison said that a 
“wholly unexpected action shocked the 
whole institution” recently, when the 
examining committee of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission disapproved 12 out of 
48 employees from the ranks of the 
corps of examiners designated as hear- 
ing examiners under the new Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. The men were 
disapproved, he said, for “over-all 
characteristics,” “insufficient length of 
qualifying experience” or “insufficient 
specialized experience,” although they 
had been serving as hearing examiners 
under temporary appointments for about 
two years and each had several, or 
many, years of antecedent experience. 
In another part of his address, the 
commissioner said: “To keep the record 
clear, I want to emphasize that there 
is no semblance of complaint on my 
part against the policies of Congress or 
its agents in now portraying a few facts 
that are public property, and I am not 
lobbying for support. The commission 
always cooperated with Congress and 
the executive in carrying out the fiscal, 
as well as the substantive, policy of the 
Congress, and it will always do so.” 


Five Reparation Cases 
Assigned for Hearing 


Five of the so-called government 
reparations cases have again been as- 
signed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for hearings which will 
open on June 21 before the commis- 
sion’s Division 4 at Washington, D. C. 
The five cases, like several other pend- 
ing proceedings, arose out of com- 
plaints whereby the government is 
seeking to recover alleged overcharges 
which it claims the railroads made on 
its shipments of various commodities 
during World War II. 

They were previously assigned for 
hearing on September 22, 1948, but 
that hearing was postponed by the com- 
mission, at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, after the Department 
of the Army had raised “security” 
questions with respect to some of the 
evidence which might be adduced (see 
Railway Age of September 11, 1948, 
page 76). The Secretary of the Army 
suggested that his department should 
have more time to review the material 
which the Justice Department was 
planning to present at the hearings. 

The proceedings are No. 29735, 
wherein the complaint assails charges 
paid by the government on export 
freight stopped at storage-in-transit 
depots; No. 29795, wherein the com- 
plaint, assails charges paid by the gov- 
ernment as a result of the application 
of railroad “policing” rules to its trans- 
continental shipments moving to Pacific 
Coast ports for export; and Nos. 
29622, 29746 and 29805 which, in turn, 
assail rates paid by the government on 
its wartime shipments, of soldiers’ 
pack-carrier cases, aluminum airplane 








B. & M. CONTINUES TELEVISION 


A new series of television broadcasts that 
will take the audience behind the scenes 
in modern railroading has been announced 
by the Boston & Maine. The opening tele- 
cast, on March 10, took the viewing 
audience on a fast ride in the cab of a 
Diesel-electric locomotive hauling the 
“Kennebec,” non-stop train from Boston, 
Mass., to Portland, Me. 

Each week a different angle of rail- 
roading will be featured with a railroad 
officer acting as guest speaker on the 
program originating in his department. Dur- 
ing the series the viewing audience will 
be taken into modern signal towers, where 
they will see the operation of signal 
systems of the latest types. They will ride 
on modern radio-equipped freight trains 
and meet the men who run them. Opera- 
tion of the latest type deluxe dining cars 
will also be featured, with explanatory 
talks and motion pictures of the kitchens. 
Repair shops, showing steam and Diesel 
locomotives being overhauled, will be an- 
other telecast. 

The B. & M. claims to have sponsored 
the first railroad television show ever pro- 
duced, “The Boston & Maine Winter Sports 
Special,” which ended March 3. This 
second 10-week series, to be known as 
the Boston & Maine Railroad Show, will be 
televised every Thursday at 7:30 p.m. from 
station WBZ-TV in Boston. 





landing mats, and steel airplane land- 
ing mats. The “security” questions 
were raised with respect to Nos. 29735 
and 29795. 

The commission’s notice announcing 
the new hearing date of June 21 also 
directed the government to submit, in 
writing, by May 2 the testimony and 
copies of the exhibits which it plans to 
offer in Nos. 29735, 29746, 29795, and 
29805.. Copies of these presentations 
must also be supplied to counsel for the 
defendant railroads by the same date. 


Western Pacific Christens 
“California Zephyr” 


A bottle of California’ champagne 
wielded by movie star Eleanor Parker 
christened the new “California Zephyr” 
of the Western Pacific, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and Burlington Lines 
at the ferry building on San Francisco’s 
waterfront at 2 p,m. on March 19, one 
day before the train went into service 
between San Francisco and Chicago. 

The set of equipment thus “christened” 
was one of six complete trains provid- 
ing the new service, which are de- 
scribed in detail in feature articles in this 
issue. It used the tracks of the State 
Belt railroad to reach the dedicatory 
scene. The observation lounge car was 
spotted directly in front of the famous 
ferry tower, while the ceremonies were 


held at the head end. 


Among the ceremonies were a 
luncheon for business and civic leaders, 
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an address of welcome by Mayor Le- 
land Cutler, presentation of the train 
by W. P. President Harry A. Mitchell 
and its “Acceptance on Behalf of the 
People of California’ by Lieutenant- 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight. 

Every woman passenger on_ the 
“Zephyr’s” first eastbound run on 
March 20 received a corsage of three 
Hawaiian orchids in “California 
Zephyr” colors of orange and silver. 
The train was given a send-off by the 
W. P. employees’ band; passengers in- 
cluded the first 1949 “trade trip” party 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
meree en route to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Denver, Colo. 

Pre-inaugural trips included several 
exhibition runs from San Francisco to 
Niles, Cal., on March 16, 17 and 18. 


It’s Rosebushes versus Barbed- 
Wire with C. & E. I. as Referee 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois will 
plant multiflora rosebush hedges along 
some of its right-of-way in an experi- 
ment aimed at replacing trackside 
barbed-wire fences. H. R. Sampson, 
vice-president, traffic, says the hedge 
will provide both railroad and farmers 
with a_ stocktight barrier in three 
to six years with a 40 per cent saving 
over woven wire. 

Two half-mile sections of the hedge 
are to be planted in separate sections 
of Illinois to test the shrub’s growing 
ability in different areas. Developed by 
the United States Conservation Sery- 
ice, multiflora rose hedges grow to a 
height of eight feet and are said to be 
replacing fences for certain uses. 
Farmers in the middle west have 
planted more than two million such 
shrubs during the last five years, and 
trial plants are now growing in the 
south, 


Hoover Group Would Leave 
Retirement Board Undisturbed 


“Retention of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in its present status” has 
been recommended by the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (the so- 
called: Hoover Commission) in a re- 
port which at the same time proposed 
that -various federal-government ac- 
tivities with respect to other social-se- 
curity services, education, and Indian 
affairs, be consolidated in a new de- 
partment of cabinet rank. The report 
was submitted to Congress on March 
Zi. 

The commission’s recommendation 
that the Retirement Board set-up be 
left undisturbed was preceded in the 
report by a brief discussion which said 
that the board’s activities were “much 
broader in scope than the welfare func- 
tions to be included in the new depart- 
ment”; and that “essentially the sys- 
tem works well as located.” The report 
added that “administratively there is 
nc economy or efficiency to be achieved 
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by destroying the present well-integ- 
rated system and transferring it in 
whole or in part to one or more agen- 
cies,” and that the system “is a unique- 
ly administered and completely private- 
ly supported system operated under 
government auspices.” 

As to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance system, the commission con- 
ceded that it would be possible to 
change it from a completely federal 
system to one wherein the railroads 
made their unemployment tax payments 
to the states. The report added, how- 
ever, that “nothing would be gained 
in efficiency by segregating the em- 
ployment functions which are mingled 
with the retirement functions through- 
out the board’s organization.” 


Express Agency Sues Clerks’ 
Union for $5,000,000 


Charging that its business in the 
New York metropolitan area has been 
“completely interrupted and _ stopped 

. through the device known as the 
slow-down,” and that such action on 
the part of the union was a breach of 
contract, the Railway Express Agency 
has filed a damage suit for $5 million 
against the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. Daniel J. Sullivan, general 
chairman of the Brotherhood’s New 
York express division, and seven lo- 
cal lodge chairmen were also named as 
defendants in the suit, which was filed 
in the United States district court at 
New York. 

Meantime, the National Mediation 
Board arranged for R. E. A. and union 
representatives to meet at Washington, 
D C.,, on March 23, in the hope that 
settlement of the express dispute would 
be facilitated by settlement on March 
19 (as reported elsewhere in this is- 
sue) of the wage and hour dispute be- 
tween the railroads and their non-oper- 
ating employees. It is understood, how- 
ever, that no agreement was reached 
at this meeting. 

The issues involved in the express 
case are similar to those in the non- 
operating railroad workers’ case. The 
employees are seeking a reduction of 
weekly working time from 44 to 40 
hr. without loss of pay; two consecu- 
tive days off; a 25-cents-per-hr. wage 
increase, pay for time lost because of 
the present “slow-down,” and various 
other benefits. The R. E. A. has offered 
a staggered 40-hr. week without pay 
loss, effective September 1; and a 
seven-cents-per-hr. increase, in line 
with the railroads’ settlement with their 
non-operating workers. 

As reported in the Railway Age of 
March 19, page 98, “the slow-down,” 
by 5,700 loaders and package sorters, 
resulted in displacing also 3,300 drivers 
and in declaration of an embargo on 
all express into, out of or through New 
York, except carload lots. By picket- 
ing express terminals at Bayonne, N. 
J., Elizabeth, Newark and Newark air- 
port the union had in effect extended 








its “slow-down” to those points, but 
threats to picket New York passenger 
terminals or express stations in more 
distant cities had not materialized as 
this issue of Railway Age went to 
press. 

The R. E. A. claims already to have 
suffered damages far in excess of the 
amount of its suits. 


RRs Taxed and Regulated to 
Danger Point, Says E. G. Budd 


American railroads have been taxed 
and regulated to the danger point, Ed- 
ward G. Budd, Jr., president of the 
Budd Company, said last week in San 
Francisco, Cal., at a luncheon of that 
city’s Chamber of Commerce. “Ours is 
the last great railroad network in the 
world operating under the system of 
free enterprise,” Mr. Budd added. “So- 
cialization and government ownership 
generally come as a result of threat- 
ened bankruptcy. When an_ industry 
has been over-taxed and over-regula- 
ted until it cannot earn its keep and 
therefore cannot attract new capital 
fast enough to take advantage of new 
technology, and thus maintain its com- 
petitive position in service to the peo- 
ple, then the government must perforce 
socialize it.” 

With operation by a non-competitive 
government bureau, Mr. Budd con- 
tinued, “the result generally is dete- 
rioration in service and the industry 
becomes a charge on the taxpayer in- 
stead of a source of revenue. We must. 
by all means, halt any threat to our 
system of private ownership and opera- 
tion of our railroads. As a safeguard 
against such dangers, the’ railroads 
must be solvent—and they must have 
the strong popular support of the 
American public. I am convinced that 
new trains like the ‘California Zephyrs’ 
can help immeasurably in achieving 
these two objectives. In the first place, 
passenger traffic can be made profitable. 
This depends, of course, on the quality 
and cost of the service offered to the 
public. We have followed, with a great 
deal of interest and gratification, the 
earning records of the trains we have 
built. In every case our streamliners 
have made money for the railroads. 

“The popular appeal of this sort of 
equipment can go a long way in achiev- 
ing for the railroads their rightful place 
in the minds—and in the hearts—of the 
American public. The romance of the 
railroads is still as strong as ever.” 


Committee Hears Cross on His 
Appointment to the 1.C.C. 


Hugh W. Cross, who has been nom- 
inated by President Truman for mem- 
bership on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as successor to the late 
George M. Barnard, appeared before 
the Senate committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce at a March 22 pub- 
lic hearing on the nomination. The 
appointee was questioned by several 
members of the committee, but no 
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one else made a presentation at the 
hearing. Committee Chairman Johnson, 
Democrat of Colorado, stated that the 
committee would take up the matter 
of reporting the nomination to the Sen- 
ate at a meeting on April 6. 

The nomination, sent to the Senate 
recently by President Truman, is for 
the remainder of a term ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. Mr. Cross is a Republican 
and a former lieutenant :governor of 
Illinois (see Railway Age of March 12, 
page 99). Among the committee mem- 
bers questioning Mr. Cross at the hear- 
ing was Senator Reed, Republican of 
Kansas, who indicated that he would 
not oppose a favorable committee re- 
port but nevertheless expressed his 
“disappointment” at the nomination. 

Senator Reed along with Senator 
McMahon, Democrat of Connecticut, 
had brought out by their questions the 
fact that the nominee had virtually no 
experience in the transportation field. 
In the course of such questioning, Sena- 
tor Reed had stated it to be his opinion 
that an I.C.C. appointment was one of 
the most important in the regulatory 
agencies of the government. Thus, he 
said, he was sorry that the President 
had not selected a more experienced 
man for the position. 

Meanwhile, Chairman Johnson had 
asked Mr. Cross if he favored govern- 
ment ownership of railroads; and the 
nominee replied that he did not. Senator 
McMahon and other New England 
senators, including Senators Brewster 
of Maine and Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire, Republicans, expressed disappoint- 
ment ecause the appointment had not 
gone to a New Englander. 

As to the decision to delay a com- 
mittee vote on the nomination until 
April 6, Chairman Johnson explained 
that Mr. Cross’s appointment was only 
one of several before the committee. 
It was the committee’s desire to dispose 
of these pending nominations at one 
meeting, the chairman added. 


Pullman Conductors Set 
March 31 Strike Date 


A nation-wide walkout of Pullman 
car conductors has been set for 6 a.m. 
March 31, as a result of a strike vote 
taken among slightly more than 2,000 
active Pullman conductors represented 
by the Order of Railway Conductors. 
The strike threat grows out of a dis- 
pute over the handling of a number 
of minor grievances concerning special 
operating conditions in Pullman service. 
The conductors’ organization feels that 
National Railroad Adjustment Board 
awards in earlier cases should govern 
in the settlement of the current griev- 
ances. The Pullman Company denies that 
the previous cases set precedent for the 
present disputes, and contends that they 
should be processed through the 
N.R.A.B. as prescribed in the Rail- 
way Labor Act. ; 

A. G. Wise, executive vice-president 
of the O.R.C., announced the strike on 
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A REMEDY FOR UNSOUND PUBLIC THINKING 


The managements and boards of directors 
of every railroad in this country are doing 
the railroad industry and America’s future 
positive harm by failing to issue stock for 
earnings invested in the property so that 
the stock at par actually wiil reflect the 
whole inves:ment in the property, not just 
one-third or one-tenth of the investment. 

Net value after depreciation of the 
property investment in all railroads is about 
$23 billion. To this should be added $2 
billion in cash and nearly $1 bi.lion in 
materials and supplies, making a total net 
investment of $26 billion—on which the 
1948 earnings amounted to only 4.3 per 
cent, or about $1,200,000,0C0. After all 
interest charges, there was left for stock- 
holders $711,000,000. 

In other words, there is nothing the 
matter with the railroads. They have the 
finest plant and equipmenr and the largest 
cash and working capital position in their 
entire history. The trouble lies in the think- 
ing of the public about the railroads— 
due obviously to lack of knowledge. 

Adequate knowledge of the facts would 
lead every right-thinking citizen to favor 
a square deal for the railroads. So long 
as the railroads are denied a decent return 
on their invested capital, and so long as 
they are compelled to subsidize all their 
competitors, they are not getting a square 
deal. Nocwithstanding the present magni- 
ficent plant and equipment, hundreds of 
millions of doliars could be spent right 
now for additions and betterments to the 
railroad plant which would result in im- 
proved service, increased efficiency and still 
lower costs to the public. 

During the past few years one mid- 
western road spent $80 million in track 
realinement which reduced this road's 


transportation costs by nearly 10 per cent. 
On the basis of present gross revenues of 
$200 million, this means a saving of nearly 
$20 million per annum or 25 per cent on 
the investment. Another railroad has in- 
stalled an automatic classification yard at 
a cost of $10 million with commensurate 
savings. 

The expenditure of the vast sums in- 
volved in such a program is only possible 
if the funds can be obtained from the 
public. Accordingly, the price level of rail- 
road securities and the cost of raising and 
servicing the funds is a matter of vital 
concern to America’s future. This invites 
examination of the present situation in the 
railroad securities market. 

What do we find? Stocks of leading 
roads selling for less than twice one year’s 
earnings; bonds at prices to return over 
10 per cent per annum despite large cover- 
age for interest requirements. Whole rail- 
roads priced in the market—some for less 
than their salvage value, others for less 
than cash and rolling stock alone—the 
railroad plant itself being given away. 

Assets and earnings are such that on 
a comparable basis many of these securities 
are worth enough to make financing pos- 
sible right now if the facts were known.... 

To know the facts is of vital importance 
to America’s future. We need a_ public 
aroused to give the railroads a square deal 
and to keep them as private enterprises. 


—From a discussion of the railroads’ future 
by Ambrose W. Benkert, of A. W. Benkert 
& Co., New York, broadcast March 6 over 
the ABC network. Reprints of his remarks 
are available from the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, 205 East 42nd 
street, New York 17. 





March 17. Neither the Pullman Com- 
pany nor the O.R.C. has sought the 
services of the National Mediation 
Board, and although the board has re- 
quested statements of fact from both 
parties, up to the time Railway Age 
went to press, intervention of the board 
on its own motion had not been an- 
nounced. 


February Revenues 6.8 Per Cent 
Below Those of February, 1948 


From preliminary reports of 82 Class 
I railroads representing 81.7 per cent 
of total operating revenues, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has esti- 
mated that February gross amounted 
to $545,506,785, a decrease of 6.8 per 
cent below the $585,141,544 reported for 
the same 1948 month. Estimated Feb- 
ruary freight revenues were $450,227,- 
G42, as compared with February, 1948’s 
$481,927,472, a decrease of (.6 per cent. 
Estimated passenger revenues totaled 
$53,869,662, compared with $58,640,- 
310, a decrease of 8.1 per cent. The es- 





timate for all other revenues was $41,- 
410,081, compared with $44,573,762, a 
decrease of 7.1 per cent. 


Conclude Chicago Hearings on 
13 Per Cent Freight-Rate Boost 


Following five days of sessions at 
Chicago—during which oral testimony 
of nearly 100 witnesses was heard and 
some 50 verified statements were filed 
—-Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concluded its hear- 
ings in that city on the railroads’ Ex 
Parte 168 request for a permanent 
freight-rate increase of 13 per cent to 
supplant an interim advance of 5.2 per 
cent. On March 21, regional hearings 
moved to Montgomery, Ala. 

Among the interests which sent rep- 
resentatives to Chicago to protest the 
proposed increase were the dairy in- 
dustry and livestock groups. L. F. Orr, 
general traffic manager of the Pet Milk 
Company, representing the Dairy In- 
dustry Committee, said the committee 
“is not here questioning the need of at 
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least some of the railroads for addi- 
tional revenue, but it believes that they 
are trying to charge too much on cer- 
tain traffic and not enough on certain 
other traffic, and that rates on certain 
traffic have long since passed the point 
where they are competitive with 
trucks.” 

A representative of several livestock 
associations said: “Present rates and 
unit revenue per ton on livestock are 
at the pinnacle of all time. The num- 
ber of livestock on farms and number 
marketed have increased, while tonnage 
of livestock originated by the railroads 
has substantially decreased. The rail- 
roads have not received, and are not 
receiving, increased revenue from live- 
stock traffic, but, on the contrary, have 
failed by more than $13,000,000 to se- 
cure as much revenue from livestock 
traffic under the higher rates during the 
first 18 months for which data is avail- 
able, as they formerly received under 
lower rates.” 


Would Transfer Army’s Rivers 
Work to Interior Department 


Transfer to the Department of the 
Interior of the rivers and harbors and 
flood control activities of the Army’s 
Corps of Engineers has been recom- 
mended by the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government — the so-called Hoover 
Commission. The commission made its 
recommendation in a report on the In- 
terior Department submitted to Con- 
gress on March 17. 

The recommendation flowed from 
the commission’s basic finding that the 
department should be given “more 
clearly the mission of development of 
subsoil and water resources.” Another 
recommendation of the report called for 
creation in the office of the President of 
a “Board of Impartial Analysis for En- 
gineering and Architectural Projects.” 
The proposed board would “review and 
report to the President and the Con- 
gress on the public and economic 
value” of projects proposed by the In- 
terior Department, and “periodically 
review authorized projects and advise 
as to progress or discontinuance.” 

As to that recommendation, the com- 
mission’s chairman, former President 
Herbert Hoover, expressed his “further 
views” to the effect that there should 
be two boards—one for engineering 
projects, the other for architectural 
projects; and that they should be lo- 
cated in the Interior Department and 
not in the President’s office. Secretary 
of Defense Forrestal, a member of the 
commission, also had “further views’’ 
on the matter. He favored review pro- 
cedures, but indicated that he would 
provide them by strengthening the re- 
view unit which already exists in the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The recommendation calling for 
transfer of the rivers and harbors and 
flood control work to interior drew dis- 
sents from two members of the com- 
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mission—Senator John L. McClellan, 
Democrat of Arkansas, and Carter 
Manasco of Alabama, former member 
of the House of Representatives. Com- 
missioner Forrestal refrained from 
participating in discussion and formu- 
lation of this recommendation—“be- 
cause of his relationship, as Secretary 
ct Defense, to the Corps of Engineers 
in the National Military Establish- 
ment.” 


January Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations transported 
in January a total of 2,726,974 tons of 
freight, a decrease of 5.4 per cent be- 
low the previous month’s total of 2,- 
883,836 tons, but 2.9 per cent above the 
2,650,796 tons hauled in January, 1948. 
The figures, according to A. T. A., are 
based on comparable reports from 303 
carriers in 42 states. 


Maine Roads Cut Potato Rates 
To Meet Truck Competition 


The Bangor & Aroostook, the Maine 
Central, the Canadian Pacific and the 
Aroostook Valley have published tariffs 
to become effective April 23 reducing 
carload rates on potatoes from Maine 
to other New England points by from 
10 to 16 per cent, to meet truck com- 
petition. 

Application has also been made to 
the various regulatory commissions con- 
cerned for permission to make the new 
rates effective at an earlier date than 
provided by the published tariffs. 


T. A. A. Officers Call for Modern 
Transport Policy, Spending Control 


“There is no real modern national 
policy dealing with transportation as a 
whole,” Leif Gilstad, vice-president of 
the Transportation Association of 
America, declared in a speech at Fre- 
mont, Neb., on March 25. 

“Ours is the finest system in the 
world,” Mr. Gilstad told the Fremont 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. “But ob- 
solete national policies and__ political 
regulation have forced costs up and 
resulted in vast duplications of invest- 
ments and services. Each form of car- 
rier has grown up over the years with 
no relation to a sound pattern of co- 
ordination. The result is a recurring 
state of emergency solved only by 
higher rates or new subsidies. It is time 
we developed a set of policies so that 
all transportation can be operated so 
as to be fair to management, workers, 
investors and users alike. 

“Straighten out the muddle,” Mr. 
Gilstad concluded, “and we will have 
good competitive transportation service, 
with a minimum of waste, with fair 
rates. But let’s keep it out of the hands 
of government, except for such regula- 
tion as is necessary to assure a workable 
system.” 

On March 21, Donald D. Conn, execu- 
tive vice-president of the T. A. A,, 





speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Trafic Club of Riehmond, Va., pro- 
posed a “yardstick” which he said Con- 
gress should use for every appropria- 
tion of federal money except for direct 
conduct of government or national de- 
fense. “Because government has been 
moving steadily into many fields in 
an American version of ‘soft Socialism’ 
it is time,” he said, “to reappraise poli- 
cies before the business structure is 
entirely dominated by government ex- 
penditures and activities.” 

The “yardstick,” Mr. Conn suggested, 
should provide that federal appropria- 
tions would (1) not create discrimina- 
tion or privilege; (2) not put govern- 
ment into business which private enter- 
prise can handle; (3) supplement, but 
not compete with, private initiative, 
and (4)) make government an aid to, 
but not a ruler of, the people. 

“The Transportation Association,” he 
concluded, “wants to prevent govern- 
ment ownership in transportation and 
in every other field; but it is convinced 
that the way to prevent it is by posi- 
tive constructive action.” 


Pacific Coast Board Holds 
Silver Anniversary Meeting 


More than 400 members and guests 
attended the 78th regular meeting— 
which also marked the Silver Anniver- 
sary of the board’s establishment—of 
the Pacific Coast Transportation Ad- 
visory Board at Oakland, Cal., on 
March 16 and 17. 

The principal speakers were Weldon 
B. Gibson, chairman, business and in- 
dustrial economics, Stanford Research 
Institute, Stanford University, who ad- 
dressed a luncheon session on “Pos- 
sibilities for Research in Railroad 
Transportation”; Colonel J. Monroe 
Johnson, director, Office of Defense 
Transportation, and member, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; and 
Arthur H. Gass, chairman, Car Serv- 
ice Division, Association of American 
Railroads. General chairman T. F. 
McCue, traffic manager, Crane Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., presided. 

Officers elected included Irving F. 
Lyons, traffic director, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Cal., general chairman; J. W. Wither- 
spoon, assistant general traffic manager, 
United States Rubber Company, Los 
Angeles, vice-general chairman; and 
George D. Cron, traffic manager, 
Chevrolet-Oakland Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Oakland, general 
secretary. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended March 19 totaled 607,767 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on March 24. This 
was a decrease of 101,559 cars, or 14.3 
per cent, under the previous week, 
caused principally by the coal-mining 
“holiday” (the decline in loadings of 
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The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has completely remodeled its passenger station at Springfield, 
Iil., providing a spacious waiting room, built-in luggage lockers, an efficient restaurant 


and an attractive exterior 





coal accounted for 93,231 cars of the 
101,559-car drop). It was a decrease of 
91,825 cars, or 13.1 per cent, under the 
corresponding week last year, and a 
drop of 236,274 cars, or 28 per cent, 
under the equivalent 1947 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 12 totaled 709,326 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
ccmpiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


' Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended Saturday, March 12 


District 1949 1948 1947 
Eastern 130.594 154,801 161,933 
Allegheny 152,333 172,658 179,641 
Pocahontas 56,244 72,446 71,047 
Southern 124,016 138,175 142,533 
Northwestern 77,698 80,116 91,918 
Central 

Western 110,496 116,483 128,280 
Southwestern 56,988 61,807 65,795 








Total Western 
Districts 245,182 258,406 285,993 








Total All 


Roads 709,326 796,486 841,147 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 48,727 34,947 51,568 
Livestock 9,038 8,424 12,484 
Coal 139,081 194,679 191,836 
Coke 15,453 14,567 14,442 
Forest products 37,863 44,348 48,715 
Ore 14,455 13,461 14,825 


Merchandise 
lc.l. 96,749 115,794 125,059 
Miscellaneous 347,960 370,266 382,218 


March 12 709,326 796,486 841,147 
March 5 705,552 791,984 805,775 
February 26 688,128 790,910 849,991 
February 19 697,335 804,937 776,589 
February 12 699,442 733,870 799,977 


Cumulative total 
10 weeks 7,025,545 7,801,725 8,156,872 





U. P. OFFERS “GIFT” TICKETS 


A prepaid ticket order, appropriately en- 
closed in a special envelope, is the Union 
Pacific’s suggestion to those persons 
pondering what to give for weddings, an- 
niversaries, birthdays and graduations. The 
new service, just instituted, provides that 
the receiver merely turn in the- ticket order 
for a rail ticket. 
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In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended March 12 totaled 74,194 cars, 
ccmpared with 72,671 cars for the pre- 
vious week, and 74,642 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the compilation of the Dominion 
sureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 


March 12, 1949 74,194 33,626 

March 13, 1948 74,642 37,529 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

March 12, 1949 723,948 319,255 

March 13, 1948 730,424 358,742 


A.R.E.A. Adds G. W. Miller, 
C.P.R., to Board of Direction 


Supplementing the election of officers 
of the American Railway Engineering 
Association at its annual meeting, 
March 15-17, as reported in Railway 
Age of March 19, the board of direc- 
tion of the association, meeting after 
the close of the convention, elected as 
a director G. W. Miller, assistant en- 
gineer maintenance of way, Eastern 
region, Canadian Pacific, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. Miller’s election was to fill the 
vacancy created by the advancement of 
H. S. Loeffler, assistant chief engineer, 
Great Northern, St. Paul, Minn., to 
vice-president of the association. 

March 14-16, 1950, was set as the 
time of the association’s next annual 
meeting, which, as usual, will be held 
in Chicago. 


OVERSEAS 


British Railways Electrifying 
75 Miles of Line 


Electrification of sections of the 
former London & North Eastern Rail- 
way in England, announced in 1936 and 
suspended during the war, is again 








under way on the following lines, 
covering 75 mi. of route and 330 mi. of 
track: 

_ (1) Manchester (London Road) to Shef- 
field and Woodhouse, including twin, 3-mi. 
tunnels; 

(2) Penistone (Barnsley Junction) to 
Wath, via Worsborough; 

(3) Glossop branch; 

(4) Stalybridge branch to Dukinfield; 

(5) Oldham, Ashton & Guide sridge 
branch to and including Ashton Moss sid- 


ings; ; 
(6) Fairfield to Manchester (Central) and 


Trafford Park siding, and : 
(7) Ashburys to Ardwick yard and Mid- 


land Junction. 

The overhead system, using direct 
current at 1,500 volts, will be employed. 
When the job is finished practically all 
passenger and freight trains will be 
electrically operated and steam locomo- 
tives will generally be confined to switch- 
ing service. Local passenger services 
between Manchester and Hadfield and 
Glossop will be provided by eight 3- 
coach multiple-unit trains with first and 
third-class accommodation; train mile- 
age will be increased some 48,000 per 
year. Other train services will be 
performed by 85 electric locomotives 
capable of a speed of 65 m.p.h., the 
maximum permissible over the lines 
being electrified. 

The existing method of signaling will 
continue, except that electric color iight 
signals will replace all “distant” sem- 
aphore signals. Distant signals are 
also to be repositioned to insure a 
breaking length of 1,200 yd. between 
them and the appropriate home signals 
on falling gradients. Associated with 
the electrification scheme are the bor- 
ing of a new double-line tunnel at 
Woodhead and a new single-line tun- 
nel at Thurgoland. 

About 30 per cent of the founda- 
tions for overhead line equipment have 
Leen completed and 15 per cent of the 
structures erected. In areas subject to 
colliery subsidences special overhead 
structures capable of adjustment are to 
be erected. 

The multiple-unit trains are to be 
built by Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage 
& Wagon Co. and the Birmingham ’Car- 
riage & Wagon Co., and the electrical 
equipment for them by the General 
Electric Company. Electrical equipment 
for the locomotives is being provided 
by Metro-Vickers and the mechanical 
parts by British Railways. 

Other projects now in progress in- 
clude electrification of the Liverpool 
Street-Shenfield main line; installation 
of color-light signaling on the Couls- 
don-London Bridge and Victoria section 
of the Southern region, and moderniza- 
tion of Toton yard between Nottingham 
and Derby. 


British Railways Adopt Standard 
Colors for Rolling Stock 


Following a series of experiments 
last year, on which the public was in- 
vited to give its opinion, the British 
Railways have arranged gradually, as 
circumstances permit, to adopt standard 
colors for locomotives and coaches, as 
follows: Heavy duty express passenger 
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locomotives — blue, with black and 
white lining; selected passenger loco- 
motives — dark green, with black and 


orange lining; other passenger and 
mixed traffic locomotives — black with 
red, cream and gray lining; freight 
locomotives — black unlined; main line 
cerridor coaches — crimson lake with 
cream panels; coaches for local steam 
services, and passenger-train cars other 
than. coaches—crimson lake, and multi- 
ple-unit electric coaches — green. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Siamese Group Here to 
Purchase RR Equipment 


A delegation of Siamese government 
railroad and communications officials 
is in this country to investigate possi- 
bilities of purchasing locomotives, cars 
and other equipment required for re- 
habilitation of Siamese railroads, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. The delegation, 
which expects to remain in the United 
States until approximately April 8, 
plans to visit a number of locomotive- 
and car-manvfacturing plants. The 
mission can be reached through the of- 
fice of the commercial attache at the 
Siamese embassy in Washington, D. C. 





Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads and railroad-owned 
and controlled refrigerator car lines had 
78,061 new freight cars on order March 
1, compared with 108,399 on order 
March 1, 1948, according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. This 
year’s March 1 total of cars on order 
by all railroads and private car lines 
was 85,974. 

The 78,061 cars involved in the 
March 1 orders of railroads and their 
affiliated refrigerator car lines included 
31,408 cars to be built in railroad shops 
and 46,653 to be built by contract 
builders. The breakdown by types of 
cars was as follows: Box, 13,283, in- 
cluding 12,883 plain and ventilated and 
400 auto-box; hoppers, 36,071, includ- 
ing 3,501 covered hoppers; gondolas, 
17,461; flat, 4,328; refrigerator, 5,177; 
stock, 725; miscellaneous, 1,016. 

Class I roads on March 1 also had 
on order 1,495 locomotives, including 
1,452 Diesel-electrics and 43 steam 
locomotives. On March 1, 1948, there 
were on order 1,596 locomotives, includ- 
ing 1,486 Diesel-electrics, 108 steam, 
and 2 electrics. 

During the first two months of this 
year, Class I roads and affiliated re- 
frigerator car lines placed 16,937 new 
freight cars in service, as compared 
with 15,518 in the same period of 1948. 
The former total included 3,540 box 
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cars, 8,598 hoppers, 3,712 gondolas, 639 
refrigerator cars, 188 flat cars, and 260 
miscellaneous cars. Retirements in the 
two months totaled 11,114 cars of which 
5,344 were retired in February. In the 
first two months of last year, 8,520 
freight cars were retired. 

New locomotives installed by Class 
I roads in this year’s first two months 
totaled 274, including 260 Diesel-elec- 
trics and 14 steam. In the first two 
months of last year, 181 locomotives 
were installed, including 177 Diesel- 
electrics, 2 steam and 2 electrics. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Pennsylvania has placed orders 
for four experimental electric freight 
locomotives. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation will build two 5,626- 
hp. locomotives, each with two units. 
Each unit of one locomotive will have 
three 4-wheel trucks and each unit of 
the other locomotive will have two 6- 
wheel trucks. The General Electric 
Ccmpany will build two 2-unit 5,000- 
hp. locomotives, with each unit having 
two 4-wheel trucks. The locomotives, 
when completed, “will be subjected to 
exhaustive road and other tests to de- 
termine the locomotive best adapted to 
the railroad’s needs and showing the 
greatest advance in actual perform- 
ance,” the P.R.R. said. 


SIGNALING 


The Reading has ordered equipment 
from the General Railway Signal com- 
pany for installation of a Type K 2- 
wire code controlled interlocking at 
Cheltenham, Pa. The control machine, 
to be located at Frankford Junction, 
will have 11 track indication lights and 
12 levers for control of 6 switch ma- 
chines, 2 switch locks, and 13 signals 
at Cheltenham, 2 mi. distant. In addi- 
tion to the control machine and coding 
equipment, the order includes Type B 
relays, Type K_ relays, welded steel 
housings, and Model 7 switch circuit 
controllers. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


William E. Hayghe, chief of the 
Central Traffic Service Division, Bureau 
of Federal Supply, U. S. Treasury, 
was elected president of the Traffic 
Club of Washington, D. C., at the club’s 
March 16 meeting in that city. He 
succeeds C. Guy White, district freight 
agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Dur- 
ing Mr. White’s administration, Mr. 
Hayghe had been first vice-president. 
He has been succeeded in the latter 
position by Francis G. McCann, general 
agent of the New York Central, who 
was formerly second vice-president. The 
new second vice-president is John S. 











Peters, assistant chief of the Trans 
portation and Service Division, Recon 
struction Finance Corporation, while 
Charles E. Milford, administrative 
officer, Finance Office, Department oi 
the Army, continues as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 


The American Geographical Society wil! 
hold its next meeting, Lecture series 
B, on March 29, 8:30 p.m., in the En- 
gineering Societies’ building, 29 West 
39th street, New York. Dr. Edward 
Ullman, assistant professor of region- 
al planning at Harvard University, 
will deliver an illustrated lecture on 
“The Railroad Pattern of the United 
States.” 


The Northwest Car Men‘s Association 
will hold its next meeting on April 4, 
at 8 p.m., at the Midway Club, 1931 
University avenue, St. Paul, Minn. A 
question and answer program for the 
benefit of inspectors and carmen is 
scheduled. 


The Western Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on April 18, at 6 p.m., 
in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Dr. J. 
Roscoe Miller, dean of the North- 
western University and medical direc- 
tor of the Chicago & North Western, 
will be the guest speaker. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


American Brake Shoe 
Sales Were $120,190,784 


Consolidated net sales of the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Company were $120,- 
190,784 in 1948, compared with $107,- 
632,965 in 1947. Net profit was $5,184,- 
317, compared with $4,543,001. Unfilled 
orders at the end of January, 1949, 
were about $29,000,000. ‘“Carloadings 
now are lower and many railroads are 
laying off men in their maintenance d¢- 
partments,” William B. Given, Jr. 
president, said in the annual report. 
“The effect is beginning to be felt in the 
volume of our incoming orders. . .We 
do not know what the future holds as 
to volume, price competition or govern- 
rental actions concerning business. 
Business is in a recession which we be- 
lieve will proceed for a substantial pe- 
riod [although] there are no present 
indications of an impending depres- 
sion similar in degree to that of the 
early thirties.” 





General Railway Signal 
1948 Net Was $1,401,772 


Consolidated net profit of the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company and its 
subsidiaries in 1948 was $1,401,472 or 
$3.88 a share, compared with $583,183, 
or $1.40 a share, in the preceding year. 
“The improvement is attributable to 
greater volume and a better price struc- 
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ture,” Paul Renshaw, president, said in 
the annual report. “Incoming orders and 
shipments are approximately in bal- 
ance,” he added. “The prospects for 
the coming year are somewhat clouded 
by the outlook for the railroads. Car- 
loadings are showing a decline. His- 
torically, this trend, if continued, will 
result in a decrease in railroad pur- 
chases.” 


Standard Railway Equipment 
Reports Higher Sales in 1948 


Net sales of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing Company 
and its subsidiaries last year were $24,- 
359,575, compared with $23,436,C08 in 
1947. Net profit totaled $3,640,936, com- 
pared with $4,013,254. R. A. Williams, 
president, said in the annual report that 
“unfilled firm orders on hand on De- 
cember 31, 1948, amounted to $12,900,- 
000 as compared with $16,800,000 car- 
ried over from 1947, .Projecting 
business prospects beyond the current 
year is hazardous, but normal freight 
car retirements alone augur well for 
future earnings. . . .It is expected that 
new car building, and repairs, for the 
Canadian railways will insure a con- 
tinuing demand for the products of the 
company’s Canadian subsidiary.” 


National Malleable’s 1948 
Net Up Sharply Over 1947 


Net profit of the National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co. last year totaled 
$3,041,181, or $6.40 a share, compared 
with $527,372, or $1.11 a share, in 1947. 
Sales in 1948 amounted to $50,902,756, 
an increase of more than $11,000,000. 
“The increase in tonnage of sales over 
1947 was almost entirely in steel cast- 
ings for the railroad industry,” Cleve 
H. Pomeroy, president, said. “The or- 
der book of the company at December 
31 was substantial, but it was lower 
than it was a year before, and compe- 
tition in our industries was becoming 
more keen. This is not a cause for 
pessimism, but it is an incentive for 
added effort.” 


Alco Backlog $105,000,000 


American Locomotive Company’s 
current backlog of unfilled orders is 
$105,000,000, compared with $115,000,- 
000 a year ago, according to the re- 
cently released annual report. Net 
sales of the company and its wholly 
owned subsidiaries during 1948 totaled 
$143,919.457, compared with $110,528,- 
621 in the preceding year. Net income 
was $5,490,659, compared with $4,420,- 
923. A statement issued by the com- 
pany said the stockholders, at their an- 
nual meeting in New York on April 
19, will be asked to vote on a proposal 
to reduce the amount of authorized 
capital stock from $42,006,055 to $21,- 
783,832 and to elim‘nate 100,000 prior 
preferred shares, 100,000 convertible 
second preferred shares and 222,223 
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common shares, all of which are author- 
ized but unissued. 


The Binks Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, has announced the following ap- 
pointments in its sales organization: 
H. J. Fink, to direct sales and service 
in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and New Mexico, from 
headquarters at 346 Grant street, Long- 
mont, Colo.; C. J. Rood, appointed man- 
ager of the branch office at 117 E. 
Michigan avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., to 
direct sales and service in Indiana; M. 
B. Scully, to handle sales and service in 
northern Illinois and Iowa, with head- 
quarters at 1028 S. Euclid avenue, 
Princeton, Ill.; E. J. Cremer, to handle 
sales and service in southern Illinois 
and Missouri, with headquarters at 705 
Olive street, St. Louis; B. R. Fulton, to 
be in charge of the new and enlarged 
direct factory sales and service branch 
at 1231 W. Ninth street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, handling sales and service for 
the Ohio territory; and Harvey J. Due- 
no, appointed manager of the direct 
factory sales and service branch in 
Milwaukee, Wis., to be responsible for 
sales and service throughout Wisconsin, 
peninsular Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. This office 
was recently moved into larger quarters 
at 1123 N. Jackson street. 


M. S. Downes, whose appointment as 
general sales manager of the railway 
division of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company was announced in the Railway 
Age of March 5, page 6%, was born on 
September 11, 1901, in Buckhannon, W. 
Va., and attended the public schools 
there. In 1924 he was graduated from 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 





M. S. Downes 


with a degree in mechanical engineering. 
Immediately af‘er, he was awarded a 
scholarship which, by 1925, enabled him 
to earn his master of science degree 
in mechanical ei:gineering. He joined 
Timken as an engincer in 1926 and two 
years later was transferred to the then 
newly formed railway division. In 1928 
he was appointed assistant to the gen- 


eral manager, holding that position un- 
til his recent appointment. 

J. E. McCort, whose appointment as 
assistant general sales manager of the 
division also was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of March 5, was born on May 
19, 1913, in Cleveland, Ohio, and re- 
ceived his higher education at Purdue 
University. He joined Timken as a 
service engineer in the Canton, Ohio, 





J. E. M:Cort 


office in 1937, after a year on special 
assignment with the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. In 1939 he was transferred to 
Cleveland as sales engineer and, in 
1943, was appointed district manager 
of tre railway division, the position he 
held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


R. B. Putnam has been appointed to 
the newly created position of general 
sales manager of the American Lumber 
& Treating Co. at Chicago. Mr. Putnam, 
who has served as advertising man- 
ager and sales promotion manager of 
the company, will continue to direct 
those activities in addition to his new 
duties. 


The Clark Equipment Compony has an- 
nounced the transfer of substantially all 
the assets of its Celfor tool division, 
at Buchanan, Mich., to Avildsen Tools 
& Machines, Inc., of Chicago and New 
York. Certain of the key personnel of 
the Celfor division are to join Avild- 
sen. As a large user of Celfor tools, 
Clark Equipment will have a continu- 
ing interest in their production by 
Avildsen; the new Celfor division of 
Avildsen will maintain adequate service 
to users and distributors of Celfor 
tools. 


J. U. Nei'!l has been appointed mana- 
ger of the parts division of the loco- 
moti e and car equipment divisions of 
the General Electric Company. Mr. Neill 
has been associa‘ed with the company 
for more than 22 years and has been 
engaged in work on design, applica- 
tion, sale and servicing of electric 
transportation equipment and, before 
his recent appointment, was assistant 
manager of the parts division. 
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Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of T. W. Milli- 
gan as manager of the firm’s central 


The Pyle-National 


sales division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and James V. Baker as assis- 
tant manager of the division, with head- 





T. W. Milligan 


quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Milli- 
gan joined Pyle-National in 1945, and, 
after two years in the St. Paul ( Minn.) 
office, was appointed manager of the 
western division. He attended Cornell 
University, and was in the Marine 
Corps air forces from 1941 to 1945. 





James V. Baker 


Mr. Baker joined the company in 
1919 as sales and service engineer, and 
for a number of years, handled gener- 
al special assignments throughout the 
country. For the last six months he 
has been assisting in the organization 
of the central sales division. 


A. H. Woollen, chief engineer of the 
railroad division of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, at New Kensington, 
Pa., has assumed inactive status for 
reasons of health. 


F. Zimmerman, vice-president of the 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., who has been in charge of sales, 
has assumed the new title of director 
of sales. J. J. Sieber, formerly chief 
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product engineer, has been appointed 
sales manager. 


Augustus H. Elliot, vice-president of 
the southern wheel division of American 
Brake Shoe Company, has retired after 
40 years with the company. 


The Schaible Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced the acquisition of 
the D. T. Williams Valve Company, also 
of Cincinnati. Michael F. Schaible, 
president and general manager of the 
firm, has outlined plans to expand the 
Williams operations both in production 
and marketing, particularly in indus- 
trial fields covering general industry, 
oil and gas, public works and marine 
and railroad transportation. Cara L. 
Lane, works manager of Schaible’s par- 
ent plant, also will direct operations of 
the Williams plant, and Clifford B. Muel- 
ler, general sales manager of Schaible, 
also will direct sales of the Williams 
division. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company has 
moved its railway division office in New 
York to 165 Broadway, New York 6. 
This office will be the new headquarters 
for V. F. Murray, district manager of 
the division. 


OBITUARY 


Lawrence H. Lund, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation and an official of many 
of its subsidiary firms, died on March 
14 of a heart attack. He was 52 years 
old. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Bessemer & Lake Erie—This road has 
authorized installation of a fire protec- 
tion system im its shops at Greenville, 
Pa., at a probable cost of $112,000. 





ABANDONMENTS 


Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Chicago, Burlington &  Quincy.—To 
abandon a 23.5-mi. line between Kirks- 
ville, Mo., and Green City. The ap- 
plication stated that the three stations 
between those points are on an im- 
proved highway and that rail service 
would be continued at both Kirksville 
and Green City. 

Pacific Electric—To abandon several 
sections of line totaling approximately 
55 miles in the Los Angeles, Calif. 
area. The application stated that the 
proposed abandonments are part of a 
modernization program which will also 
involve discontinuance of passenger 
service on other lines retained for 
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freight service, and the inauguration of 
some new motor coach operations along 
with the sale of others to an indepen- 
dent bus operator. The program is ex- 
pected to involve an expenditure of 
approximately $4,500,000. 
Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 
Lehigh Valley—To abandon a 3.2-mi. 
section of its Barber’s Quarry branch 
in Allentown, Pa. The application 
stated that the track on the section was 
removed in the early part of World 
War II during a scrap drive. 


FINANCIAL 


Would Have 1.C.C. Approve 
Nickel Plate Lease of Wheeling 


Approval of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis’ plan to lease the proper- 
ties of the Wheeling & Lake Erie has 
been recommended to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a proposed 
report by Examiners Jerome K. Lyle 
and Grace M. Eddy. The Nickel Plate 
is now the controlling stockholder in 
Wheeling, having built its holdings to 
79.35 per cent of the voting shares pur- 
suant to authorizations received from 
the commission over the past two years. 

In advising the commission to ap- 
prove the lease proposal, the Lyle-Eddy 
report also recommended that such ap- 
proval be made subject to several con- 
ditions, including one which would re- 
quire the Nickel Plate to set aside 
funds each year for purchase of minor- 
ity holdings of Wheeling stock. The 
proposed condition would be a modi- 
fied version of one suggested by inter- 
venors, including the Pennroad Corpor- 
ation, which has the largest minority 
holdings (59,500 shares) in Wheeling. 
Meanwhile, the examiners would have 
the commission impose the condition 
only if the minority stockholders grant 
“appropriate” options to the Nickel 
Plate; the amount to be set aside each 
year would depend upon Nickel Plate 
earnings. 

The proposed lease would be for 99 
years, renewable for like terms per- 
petually. As to rent, the Nickel Plate 
has agreed to assume liability for all 
Wheeling obligations and to pay quart- 
erly an amount equal to $1 per share 
of the Wheeling’s prior-lien stock and 
$1.4375 per share of its common stock 
—except that no payment would be 
made with respect to any Wheeling 
shares owned by the Nickel Plate. On 
an annual basis, these rental payments 
would be equivalent to dividends on the 
stock of $4 and $5.75, respectively ; 
they would total $2,680 on the prior- 
lien stock and $537,280 on the common, 
thus adding $539,960 to the Nickel 
Plate’s annual fixed charges. 

Other provisions of the proposed 
lease stipulate that the Nickel Plate 
would provide such funds as may be 
tlecessary to preserve the Wheeling’s 
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It is sometimes well to back off 
and take a look at the overall picture. 


We’re thinking of the steam locomotive. These locomotives 
are producing three billion ton-miles—and will do it again tomorrow 
and the next day. They—these steam locomotives—are doing 80 per 
cent of the work on the railroads—more work than 
they ever did in any year before 1941. 


Many of these locomotives are old, too old, and have distorted 
the statistics on performance. Many, however, are modern. And 
on modern steam power—locomotives that pack 5000 to 9000 
horsepower and can stay on the road for 16 and 18 hours, and then 
turn around in an hour or two—the statistics look pretty good. 


We build such modern power—and are convinced that it has its place. 


DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works .Co. Middletown, Ohio — The United Weld- 
ing Co. 






# eS CORPORATION ae 7 PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and shov- 
Re Jt els; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel and 





steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping presses; 
~Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making machinery; Spe- 


cial heavy machinery; Heavy iron castings; Weldments. 





corporate existence; pay all taxes as- 
sessed against the Wheeling properties 
or income; and provide “reasonable” 
depreciation and amortization arrange- 
ments for the leased property. Also 
there would be provisions relating to 
capital expenditures and improvements 
on the leased properties, accounting, 
and return of the leased properties if 
the lease should be terminated. 

As to those provisions of the lease 
which call for assumption by the 
Nickel Plate of Wheeling obligations, 
the examiners recommended that the 
commission grant what they consider 
the necessary authority under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act’s section 20a. 
These obligations include $12,681,000 
of bonds; $16,810,000 of equipment 
trust obligations; and $6,645,800 of 
promissory notes. Also there are sink- 
ing-fund obligations in connection with 
sume of the bonds. Other provisions of 
the proposed lease fall within the scope 
of section 5 (2). 

The Nickel Plate now operates 1,687 
miles of road; the Wheeling operates 
505 miles, all within Ohio. The ex- 
aminers viewed the proposed lease gen- 
erally as a “sequel to preliminary steps 
toward unification of the Wheeling and 
Nickel Plate previously authorized by 
the commission in the control cases.” 
They recalled that the commission’s re- 
perts in those earlier cases found that 
the two roads were “naturally comple- 
mentary and not competitive.” They 
went on to say that the present record 
“warrants similar findings.” They sug- 
gested that a consolidation or merger 
plan might have been preferable to the 
lease proposal, but they were convinced 
from the record that no such plan could 
be presented “at any reasonable time 
in the future.” The minority stockhold- 
ers of the Wheeling share that view, 
the proposed report added. 

Meanwhile, however, the proposed 
condition which would require the 
Nickel Plate to set aside funds for pur- 
chase of these minority holdings seems 
calculated to pave the way for consoli- 
dation. The condition would require the 
Nickel Plate, after making provision 
for payment of the current annual di- 
vidend on its preferred stock and not 
more than $12 annually on the accu- 
mulated dividends thereon, to set aside 


annually 15 per cent of its remaining, 
earnings, or $200,000, whichever were// 


less, to be used as the stock-purchase 
fund. \ 

The “reasonable” options required of 
Wheeling holders would permit the call 
of the common by lot, for purposes of 
the purchase fund, at prices ranging 
from $122.50 to par ($100), the latter 
te be reached after the lease had been 
in effect 50 years. The options would 
further call for sales to the Nickel 
Plate, other than for purposes of the 
purchase fund, at prices ranging from 
$125 to par. And nothing in the options 
would be construed as preventing the 
Nickel Plate from purchasing in the 
open market, “at whatever price it may 
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desire to pay,” any or all Wheeling 
stock offered. 

Another condition which the examin- 
ers would have the commission at- 
tach to its approval of the lease would 
require the Nickel Plate to “keep open 
all routes and channels of trade via 
existing junctions and gateways, unless 
and until otherwise ordered by the 
commission.” A more comprehensive 
series of conditions along that line had 
been sought by the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, which also intervened in 
the proceeding. The examiners said 
many of the arrangements which the 
A. C. & Y. sought to have perpetuated, 
or required, have been the subject of 
dispute between that road and the 
Nickel Plate and Wheeling for many 
years. The recommended condition is 
the same as that imposed by the com- 
mission when it authorized the Nickel 
Plate to acquire control of the Wheel- 
ing. “No additional restrictive condi- 
tions should be attached herein if the 
public interest sought to be served by 
the lease plan is to be fully accom- 
plished,” the proposed report said. 

Employees represented by union par- 
ties to the so-called Washington Job 
Protection Agreement of 1936 will be 
protected by that agreement, the ex- 
aminers noted. They went on to recom- 
mend imposition of conditions for the 
protection of unrepresented employees 
who might be adversely affected by the 
proposed lease. They also recommended 
denial of motions filed by a Nickel 
Plate preferred stockholder who sought 
to have the proceeding dismissed. The 
proceeding is Finance Docket No. 
16308. 


Investment House Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are, for the 
most part, prepared by financial houses for 
the information of their customers. Knowing 
that many such ‘surveys contain valuable in- 
formation, Railway Age lists them as a serv- 
ice to its readers but assumes no responsibility 
for facts or opinions they may contain bear- 
ing upon the attractiveness of specific se- 


curities. ] 
Baker, Weeks & Harden, One Wall 
st.. New York 5. 

Reading Railroad. Highlights of ad- 
dress by R. W. Brown before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
Feb. 15, 1949. 

_Union Pacific. (Mar. 7). 

‘Useful Comparative Statistics of 

Railroads. Operating and financial per- 


| formance as revealed in certain signifi- 


cant ratios (Mar. 18). 


\ Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 25 


Broad st., New York 4. 
Bangor and Aroostook 
(Feb. 24). 

Railroad Review (Mar. 15). 
I.. F. Rothschild & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5. 

Great Northern Railway Preferred 
Stock (Mar. 2). 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
way Company First Mortgage Bonds 
(Mar. 15). 

Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st. New 
York 5. : 


Railroad 











Comparison of Railroad Income 


Bonds (Mar. 11). 


Ogden Union Railway & Depot.—Oper- 
ating Agreement.—This compat and 
iis two proprietary roads, the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific, to- 
gether with their respective subsidiar- 
ies, the Oregon Short Line and the 
Central Pacific, have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of amendments to the agreement 
dated September 1, 1920, covering 
operation of the Depot Company’s fa- 
cilities at Ogden, Utah. The applica- 
tion states that the amended agreement 
would cure what they consider inequi- 
ties resulting from the application of 
the original agreement to gradually 
changed conditions in the terminal 
since 1920. 


Pennsylvania-Wabash.—-Control of D. 
T. & I. — The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has postponed, from 
March 22 until April 19, the public 
hearing on the application of these 
roads for authority to acquire control 
of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton from 
the Pennroad Corporation. The hearing 
will be held at Washington, D. C. 


Southern.—W ould Absorb Atlantic & 
Yadkin—A plan to take the 130-mi. 
Atlantic & Yadkin into the Southern 
and operate it as part of the Southern 
System was announced this week by 
Ernest E. Norris, president of the 
Southern. The Southern owns all the 
capital stock of the A. & Y. and is the 
guarantor of its outstanding bonds. 
Mr. Norris said the Southern has ar- 
ranged to put up $1,500,000 to take up 
that amount of A. & Y. bonds when 
they mature on April 1. The plan of 
integration is subject to a vote of the 
Southern’s stockholders and approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. “When the integration is ef- 
fected,” Mr. Norris said, “E. L. 
Faulconer, president of the A. & Y., 
who has done such a good job of run- 
ning the road, will remain in Greens- 
bero and his field of usefulness will be 
enlarged by his appointment as execu- 
tive general agent of the Southern Sys- 
tem.” 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
—To assume liability for $6,060,000 of 
series HH equipment trust certificates 
to finance in part 2,022 steel box cars 
at a unit cost of $4,000 and a total 
estimated cost of $8,088,000. Construc- 
tion of these cars was started last Sep- 
tember in the applicant’s Milwaukee 
(Wis.) shops. The certificates would be 
dated April 1, and would mature in 30 
semi-annual installments of $202,000 
each, beginning October 1, 1949. They 
would be sold on the basis of competi- 
tive bids and the interest rate would be 
fixed by such bids. 

missouri Pacifi.—To assume liability 
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More 


Boosters® 
















The 22 new 2-8-4’s built by Lima-Hamilton for the for t h 


Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company are equipped with 


Type E-1 Boosters. 


effort of 65,290 lb — with an additional 14,000 lb supplied by the 


These locomotives, designed for freight service, have a rated tractive Loy f Ss v 


Boosters. The Booster increases the tractive effort of the main A ¥ D 


engine by 21.5% — which can be directly translated into greater 


tonnage per train — and lower ton-mile costs. NASH Vi L L E 





The Booster is one of several Franklin products which can be applied to 


new and existing locomotives to increase capacity or reduce operating costs. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 


A CORPORATION 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e MONTREAL 
STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER * POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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for $4,320,000 of series LL equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part the 
acquisition of 1,000 70-ton steel hop- 
per car to be built by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company at a cost of $5,100 each 
and 3 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives to be built by the 
American Locomotive Company at a 
cost of $104,196 each. Total estimated 
cost of this equipment is $5,412,588. 
The certificates would be dated April 
15 and would mature in 15 annual in- 
stallments of $288,000 each, beginning 
April 15, 1950. They would be sold on 
the basis of competitive bids and the 
interest rate would be fixed by such 
bids. 

Division 4 of the I-C.C. has authorized: 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—T0 assume li- 
ability for $2,550,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part two Die- 
sel-electric passenger locomotives and 
500 hopper cars at an estimated total 
cost of $3,328,035 (see Railway Age of 
February 19, page 62). The certificates 
will be dated April 1 and will mature 
in 30 semi-annual installments of $85,- 
000 each, beginning October 1. The 
commission’s report approved a selling 
price of 98.8676 with a 2% per cent in- 
terest rate—the bid of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. and associates, which will make the 
average annual interest cost approxi- 
mately 2.68 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
vielding from 1.4 to 2.875 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

New York Central.—To assume liabil- 
ity for $12,300,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part 38 Diesel- 
electric locomotives, 38 passemger cars 
and 1,100 freight cars, estimated to 
cost approximately $15,996,085 (see 
Railway Age of February 26, page 
58). The certificates will be dated 
March 15 and will mature in 15 annual 
installments of $820,000 each, beginning 
March 15, 1950. The commission’s re- 
port approved a selling price of 99.1126 
with a 25 per cent interest rate—the 
bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co., and as- 
sociates, which will make the average 
annual interest cost approximately 2.78 
per cent. The certificates were reof- 
fered to the public at prices yielding 
from 15 to 2.9 per cent, according to 
maturity. 

Southern—To assume liability for 
$11,850,000 of series QQ equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part 95 
Diesel-electric locomotive units, esti- 
mated to cost approximately $15,800,- 
000 (see Railway Age of February 26, 
page 58). The certificates will be dated 
April 1 and will mature in 30 semi- 
annual installments of $395,000 each, 
beginning October 1. The commission’s 
report approved a selling price of 99.- 
0413 with a 23@ per cent interest rate 
—the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and associates, which will make the 
average annual interest cost approxi- 
mately 2.52 per cent. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.35 to 2.7 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


_ Chicago, Aurora_& Elgin.—certs. of bene- 
ficial int., class B (initial), 17¢, payable 
April 15 to holders of record April 1. 
Mahoning Coal.—$12.50, payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 25. 
Providence & Worcester.—$2.50, payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 14. 
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Spokane International.—$2.50, annual, pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 22. 

Texas & Pacific.—$1.00, payable March 31 
to holders of record March 23. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Mar. Last Last 
22 week year 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
oe ee eee 38.44 39.04 48.81 


Average price of 20 
representative ‘railway 
SUES. Cis spe om ws eo 86.93 87.90 86.44 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Harry C. Oliver, assistant vice-presi- 
dent—traffic, of the Pennsylvania at 
New York, has been granted a leave 
of absence to become president of the 
Harborside Warehouse Company, Jer- 
sey (City, N. J., as announced in the 
Railway Age of March 19, page 619. 
Mr. Oliver has had a.long: and active 
career in the P.R.R2s freight traffic 
department, serving as division freight 








Harry C. Oliver 


agent at Richmond, Ind., and Toledo, 
Ohio, before his appointment as gen- 
eral freight agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
1925. Two years later he was named 
freight traffic manager there, occupying 
that position until his promotion to as- 
sistant vice-president—traffic at New 
York in 1943. He served overseas dur- 
ing World War I as a captain of in- 
fantry. 


C. S. J. Flood has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Manufac- 
turers Railway, the St. Louis & O’Fal- 
lon and the St. Louis Refrigerator Car 
Company at St. Louis, Mo. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL & 
ACCOUNTING 


F. V. Slocum, assistant general attor- 
ney of the Grand Trunk Western at 
Detroit, Mich., has been promoted to 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 








general attorney at that point, succee.|- 
ing Wm. W. Macpherson, retired. 


OPERATING 


E. P. Gangewere, whose appointment 
as assistant general manager of the 
Reading at Reading, Pa., was reporte: 
in the Railway Age of March 12, wa, 
born at Bethlehem, Pa., on November 
17, 1900, and attended high school at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. During 1917 and 
1918 he worked as an apprentice in th 
machine shop of the Wheland Machine 
Company at Chattanooga and later at 
tended Lehigh University, receiving the 
degree of mechanical engineer in 1922. 
Mr. Gangewere entered the service of 
the Reading in July, 1922, as a special 
apprentice on the staff of the assistant 
superintendent motive power, subse- 
quently becoming motive power inspec- 





E. P. Gangewere 


tor. In 1925 he was promoted to me- 
chanical supervisor and from 1927 to 
1933 served successively as enginehouse 
foreman at Saucon Creek and Bethle- 
hem, and as assistant master mechanic 
at Philadelphia, Pa. In 1933 he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Reading locomotive shop and on Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, became assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power and rolling 
equipment. Mr. Gangewere was ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive pow- 
er and rolling equipment in January, 
1942, which position he held until his 
recent appointment as assistant general 
manager. 


. The office of general superintendent 
of the Chicago Great Western at Oel- 
wein, Iowa, has been discontinued; H. 
Boller has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota division, 
at St. Paul, Minn. 


F. H. Cook, superintendent of the In- 
ternational-Great Northern (part of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines) at Pales- 
tine, Tex., has been advanced to assist- 
ant general manager and superintend- 
ent of transportation at that point. In 
the former post, he succeeds L. A. Greg- 
ery, whose promotion to general su- 
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perintendent of transportation was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 
19. R. Johnson, assistant superintendent 
of the Gulf Coast Lines (also part of 
M. P.) at DeQuincy, La. has been 
promoted to replace Mr. Cook, and 
has been succeeded by G. M. Holzmann, 
trainmaster at Palestine. W. L. Fagan, 
trainmaster at DeQuincy, has been 
transferred to succeed Mr. Holzmann, 
and has, in turn, been replaced by R. D. 
Morris, division trainmaster, Coast 
Lines, at Kingsville, Tex. R. S. Slay has 
been appointed to replace Mr. Morris. 
D. T. Barksdale, trainmaster, Coast Lines, 
at Harlingen, Tex., has been granted a 
sick leave, and has been succeeded by 
C. G. Taylor. 


H. J. Taylor has been appointed assist- 
ant to general superintendent of trans- 
portation for the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, at Springfield, Mo. 


TRAFFIC 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has an- 
nounced the following changes in its 
traffic department: O. P. Rainey, traf- 
fic manager at Birmingham, Ala., trans- 
ferred to Memphis, Tenn., succeeding 
J. W. Mahanay, promoted to assistant to 
the vice-president at St. Louis, Mo.; 
V. H. Biedermann, general agent at New 
Orleans, La., advanced to succeed Mr. 
Rainey and succeeded by W. T. Ruther- 
ford, soliciting freight and passenger 
agent at Dallas, Tex.; H. D. Sweetin, 
trafic manager at St. Louis, appointed 
freight traffic manager—sales and serv- 
ice at that point, and succeeded by W. 
A. Young, freight traffic manager at St. 
Louis; C. H. Gray, traffic manager at 
Tulsa, Okla., transferred to St. Louis 
as freight traffic manager—sales and 
service, and succeeded by J. W. Tipton, 
general agent at Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. 
Skaggs, general agent at Little Rock, 
Ark., appointed to succeed Mr. Tipton 
has in turn been succeeded by H. J. 
Key, traffic respresentative at Little 
Rock; and J. M. Sachen, assistant to the 
traffic vice-president at St. Louis, ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 
general agent at that point. 


J. C. McCloy, city passenger agent of 
the Louisville & Nashvill2 at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been appointed district 
passenger agent at Pensacola, Fla. 


A. P. Courvoisie, division freight agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line at Tampa, 
Fla., has been appointed district freight 
agent at Fort Myers, Fla. M. E. McRae, 
commercial agent at Tampa, has been 
appointed district freight agent there. 
The position of division freight agent 
at Tampa has been abolished, as has 
that of general agent at Fort Myers, 
the latter vacated by the retirement of 
F. H. Bryant. 


Lewis A. McDaniel has been appointed 
general agent of the Kansas City 
Southern at San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Illinois Terminal has announced 
the appointment of W. R. Lankford as as- 
sistant general freight agent, sales and 
service, at St. Louis, Mo. J. H. Dierker, 
general freight agent at St. Louis, has 
resigned to accept a position with an- 
other carrier. 


lan Warren, assistant passenger traf- 
fic manager of the Canadian Pacific, 
has been appointed passenger traffic 
manager, with headquarters as before 
at Montreal, Que., effective April 1, 
succeeding R. G. MeNeillie, who will re- 
tire on March 31, after 48 years with 
the C.P.R. 


J. M. White, superintendent agencies 
and transfers of the Norfolk Southern 
at Raleigh, N. C., has been appointed 
assistant to traffic manager, sales and 
service, at Norfolk, Va. 


MECHANICAL 


J. P. Francis, assistant master me- 
chanic of the Eastern division of the 
Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed master mechanic of the 
Williamsport division at Renovo, Pa., 
succeeding G. R. Weaver, who has been 
transferred to the Eastern division at 
Pittsburgh. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


James J. Ginty, superintendent of sig- 
nals of the Canadian National at Mon- 
treal, Que., retired on March 19, after 
36 years with that road. Mr. Ginty was 
born at Somerset, N. Y., and began his 
career with the C.N.R. in 1913 as gen- 
eral signal foreman at Montreal, becom- 
img signal inspector in 1916 and super- 
visor of signals two years later. He 
was appointed superintendent of sig- 
nals in 1920. 


SPECIAL 


P. E. Ayrhart, assistant to director of 
labor relations of the Canadian Nation- 
al, has been appointed manager, labor 
relations, with headquarters as before 
at Montreal, Que. F. E. Jones, superin- 
tendent of labor relations, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager, labor rela- 
tions. H. F. Walker, manager of the Na- 
tional Terminals of Canada, Ltd., the 
Montreal Fruit & Produce Terminal 
Co. and the Montreal Stock Yards 
Company, has been appointed superin- 
tendent, personnel, C.N.R. F. E. Carlin, 
assistant superintendent, Laurentian di- 
vision, at Quebec, Que., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent, labor 
relations. 

Mr. Ayrhart was born at Mountain 
View, Ont., and entered railroad serv- 
icc in 1913 as a stenographer with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific (now C.N.R.) at 
Wainwright, Alta. later serving as 
clerk and accountant. In 1919, after 
three years of war service in England 
and France, he became assistant ac- 











countant at Edmonton, Alta., and in 
1921 was promoted to accountant. He 
‘was appointed traveling accountant at 
Winnipeg in 1923; chief timekeeper in 
1929; personnel investigator at Mon- 
treal in 1933; assistant chief clerk in 
the office of the regional vice-president 
at Winnipeg in 1937; staff inspector in 
the personnel department at Montreal 
in 1938, and assistant to director of 
labor relations in April, 1942. 

Mr. Jones was born at Stratford, 
Ont., and began his career in 1907 as 
a clerk with the Canadian Express 
Company at Toronto, Ont., transferring 
tc the motive power department of the 
Grand Trunk (now C.N.R.) in 1910. 
After serving in various capacities, he 
became chief clerk in 1931, senior clerk 
in the office of the vice-president and 
general manager at Toronto in 1940, 
staff inspector in the department of 
labor relations in August, 1942, and 
labor relations representative in 1945. 
Two years later he was appointed su- 
perintendent of labor relations and 
served in that capacity until his present 
appointment. 

Mr. Walker was born at Picton, 
Ont., and entered railroad service in 
1912 as a clerk in the transportation 
department of the Grand Trunk at To- 
ronto. He served in the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Forces from 1915 to 1919. 
In 1926 he became chief clerk in the 
transportation department and _ four 
years later was appointed freight agent 
for the Canadian National at Ottawa. 
Ont., transferring to Montreal in 1938. 
He was appointed manager of the Na- 
tional Terminals of Canada, Ltd., in 
April, 1948, and shortly afterwards 
added the managership of the Montreal 
Fruit & Produce Terminal Co. and the 
Montreal Stock Yards Company to his 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Carlin was born at St. Gabriel 
de Grandon, Que., and first entered 
C.N.R. service in 1919 as a_ steno- 
grapher at Montreal, later serving 
successively as ‘brakeman, secretary and 
car service clerk until 1927, when he 
became divisional car supervisor at 
Montreal. He was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Cochrane, Ont., and in 1942 
became district car distributor at Que- 
bec, Que. later serving as traveling 
car service agent, traveling transporta- 
tion assistant and trainmaster, succes- 
sively. In 1946 Mr. Carlin was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
the St. Lawrence division at Montreal, 
transferring to the Laurentian division 
at Quebec the following year. 


. OBITUARY 


Paul N. Fox, chief mechanicai engineer 
of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton at 
Dearborn, Mich., died on February 27 
after a long illness. 


Thomas F. Dixon, vice-president, opera- 
ting department, of the Great Northern, 
died in his home at St. Paul, Minn., 
or: March 22. 
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the MATERIAL is HSGI... 
proved best as a resistor to 
wear and heat. 









RINGS FOR: 


Diesel Locomotives 
Stationary Engines 
Compressors 
Hydraulic and 
Pneumatic 
Equipment 
Size 1” to 96” 











ADDRESS ALL RING 
INQUIRIES TO 
DOUBLE SEAL 


RING CO. 
P.O. Box 566 
Fort Worth 1, Tex. 













the SEALING TONGUE is 
unbreakable . . . stops 
blow-by and oil pumping 





There is a proved HS-DS piston ring set-up for every type and make of 
diesel, both two and four cycle. But whatever the engine, these superior 
rings give you more power, better lubrication, less ring and cylinder 
wear, and easier servicing. No other rings are like Hunt-Spiller Double 
Seals because they alone offer the advantages of an unbreakable tongue 
that seals both groove and cylinder wall, and tension-cast Hunt-Spiller 
Gun Iron, a material most American railroads have sworn by for more 


than a generation. 


Get valuable piston ring data from the 140-page Double Seal Piston 
Ring Handbook for Engineers. A copy of the latest edition is free to 
any railroad mechanical executive who requests it from Double Seal, 
P.O. Box 566, Fort Worth 1, Texas. 


Hunt-Spitter Mrc. Corporation 


N.C. RAYMOND, President 
383 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON 27, MASS. 


F. W. LAMPTON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Mgr. 


Canadian Licensed Manufacturer, Joseph Robb & Co. Ltd., 4050 Nomur St., Montreal 16, P.Q. 


Cylinder Bushings 
Cylinder Packing Rings 
Pistons or Piston Bull Rings 


Valve Bushings 
Valve Packing Rings 


Valve Bull Rings Dunbar Sectional Type Packing Light Weight Valves 
Crossheod Shoes Duptex Sectional Type Packing Cylinder Liners and Pistons 


for Cylinders and Valves for Diesel Service 


Shoes and Wedges (Duplex Springs for Above Cylinder Snap Rings 
Floating Rod Bushings Sectional Packing) Valve Rings, All Shapes 
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tIncludes income tax and surtax. 
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(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 1948 AND 1947 


OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 127 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 131 Class I steam railways. 

















tIncludes $15,912,299 accrued in anticipation of major wage awards. 
#Includes $49,595,989 accrued in anticipation of major wage awards. 
*Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 

Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
A A A A. 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
226,681 227,279 53,513 53,705 46,032 46,147 127,136 127,427 
$648,027,909 $627,924,918 $245,989,071 $230,190,002 $133,000,786 $131,599,208 $269,038,052 $266,135,708 
90,671,455 89,461,887 47,880,980 46,724,942 14,541,757 13,320,758 28,248,718 29,416,187 
23,182,618 41,415,683 7,573,194 12,776,853 4,619,142 8,323,804 10,990,282 20,315,026 
9,845,947 12,800,059 2,616,750 3,540,108 1,906,029 2,281,557 5,323,168 6,978,394 
34,826,019 32, 714, 261 16,712,408 13,965,784 5,479,916 5,757,958 12,633,695 12,990,519 
806,553,948 804,316,808 320,772,403 307,197,689 159,547,630 161,283,285 326,233,915 335,835,834 
107,384,298 104,364,253 38,531,372 38,584,403 20,187,621 22,084,256 48,665,305 43,695,594 
10,719,466 10,538,481 4,602,452 4,555,825 1,946,924 1,822,835 4,170,090 4,159,821 
4,878,102 4,938,464 2,198,217 1,752,720 ,101,678 1,207,622 1,578,207 1,978,122 
*146,248 66,987 207 482 *6,204 *122,681 *130,363 *231,049 *1 130,420 
*67 396 169,702 19,047 11,892 49,799 45,304 *136,242 112,506 
930,674 *568,142 2,464,121 797,295 *1,567,086 *674,578 33,639 *690,859 
91,069,700 90,552,735 29, 040, 053 31, 472, 875 18,778,987 19,813,436 43,250, ‘660 39,266,424 
152, 142,254 138,743, "474 65,686,238 58, ‘960, 045 29,943,912 27,469,580 56,512,104 52,313,849 
22,128,903 19,1 15,800 8,680,331 7:162,093 91,876 4,412,693 8,556,696 7,541,014 
*93 306 *107,861 2,995 *15,545 *22,489 *19,127 ,812 *73,189 
519,381 *191,647 826,388 92,693 *50,240 *88,991 *256,767 *195,349 
1,226,017 1,251,186 452,113 452,341 238,911 239,223 534,993 559,622 
*962,907 *923,870 *288,227 *87 596 *694,420 *582,931 19,740 #253 ,343 
129,324,166 119,599,866 56,012,638 51,356,059 25,580, "274 23,508,713 47,731,254 44,735,094 
17,679,851 16,043,549 6,443,813 5,608,316 3 ‘786, 114 3,489,330 rf "449. "924 6,945,903 
334,704,188 337,399 "393 142,471,530 146,971,924 61,287,336 62,355,746 130,945,322 128,071,723 
11,262,341 11 ‘873, 972 4,378,237 4,517,398 1,696,294 1,737,820 5,187,810 5,618,754 
25,568,632 22;945,019 10,461,550 8,750,696 5,508,127 5,311,736 9,598,955 8,882,587 
648,741,564 631,369,660 267,972,740 263,392,782 122,409,404 122,448,468 258,359,420 245,528,410 
157,812,384 172,947,148 52,799,663 43,804,907 37,138,226 38,834,817 67,874,495 90,307,424 
81,604,936 80,852,693 26,244,372 18,004,546 20,557,400 18,664,467 34,803,164 44,183,680 
21,578,888 31,196,212 9,038,780 12,930,036 4,147,240 6,077,120 8,392,868 12,189,056 
33,659,296 23,908,619 6,969,808 *3,991,755 11,068,248 6,808,774 15,621,240 21,091,600 
26,366,752 25,747 ,862 10,235,784 9,066,265 5,341,912 5,778,573 10,789,056 10,903,024 
76,207,448 92,094,455 26,555,291 25,800,361 16,580,826 20,170,350 33,071,331 46,123,744 
8,995,833 11,443,199 4.154.321 6,353,985 *] 483, 594 *1 494,203 6,325,106 6,583,417 
2,549,676 3,982,163 1,094,874 1,756,256 389, 167 15,460 1,065,635 1,510,447 
64,661,939 76,669,093 21,306,096 17, ‘690, 17,675,253 20,949,093 25, 1680, 590 38, ‘029, -— 
80.4 78.: 83. 85. 76.7 75.9 9.2 73. 
FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS OF 1948 AND 1947 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
A. —~ A. A. ae 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
226,981 227,415 53,594 53,724 46,123 46, 181 127,264 127,510 
$7,976,172,815 $7,042,806,057 $3,035;316,702$2,661,391,118$1,627,800,273 $1,462, 245, 830 $3, ry 055,840$2,919,169,109 
964,303,426 63: 32,395 494,883,784 486, 174 50,107,288 a "015 F 32 ,090, 640 
199,939,409 170,181,615 71,103,204 61,300,939 36,211,356 30,985,818 o2 624,849 7d, 894, 858 
117,631,163 115,838,358 38, ‘276, 714 33,635,206 20;026,794 20:547,894 59,327,655 61,655,258 
413,529,448 394,485,685 184,082,718 173,368,563 67,864,685 66,870,428 161,582,045 154,246,694 
9,671,576,261 8,686,644,110 3,823,663,122 3,416,524,566 1,902,010,396 1,734,062,985 3,945,902,743 3,536,056,559 
1,347,720,967 1,212,816,831 499,928,206 443,699,847 278,749,020 263,258,902 569,043,741 505,858,082 
124,791,259 122,292,282 52,963,655 52,320,087 21,834,312 20,963,744 49,993,292 49,008,451 
17,565,976 17,382,641 5,429,771 4,451,323 2,812,431 3,774,551 9,323,774 9,156,767 
*3,502,086 *7 363,955 205,515 *284,546 *1,131,997 *1,085,087 *2,575,604 *5,994,322 
1,839,306 1,398,549 175,614 84,274 542,968 449,661 1,120,724 864,614 
87,864 105,091 me Wihiesmeacin  biulieeere leche 1867 105,091 
1,206,938,648 1,079,002,223 441,153,654 387,128,709 254,691,306 239,156,033 511 ,093, 688 452,717,481 
1,702,897,265 1 558, 126, 447 722,624,396 666,840,784 342,834,068 313,292,218 637, 438, 801 577,993,445 
250,826,003 "230,467,374 98,894,347 91,853,417 55,584,743 51,138,605 96,346,913 87,475,352 
*1,030,977 *563,525 *124,436 *83,665 *289,375 *127,606 *617,166 ¥*352,254 
*2,826,904 *4,029,971 917,388 439,874 *1 323,225 *1 544,532 *2,421,067 *2,925,313 
14,729,593 14,809,887 5,397,109 5,518,491 2,867 ,237 2,958,154 6,465,247 6,333,242 
1,441,199,550 1,317,442,682 617,539,988 569,112,667 285,994,688 260,867,597 537,664,874 487,462,418 
193,817,196 176,331,147 66,927,692 61,089,432 42,000,076 37,837,710 84,889,428 77,404,005 
3,821,140,552 3,477,127,063 1,617,976,784 1,504,221,386 704,941,033 644,056,141 1,498,222,735 1 328, 849,536 
131,744,240 129,166,504 50,198,694 8,287,820 19,436,778 18,810,877 2,108,768 2,067 ,807 
274,233,866 245,402,747 105,433,481 94,452,383 59,856,459 53,747,524 108,943,926 97 "202,840 
7,471,554,086 6,798,970,739 3,063,089,253 2,818,591,652 1,447,817,434 1,331,003,372 2,960,647,399 2,649,375,715 
2,200,022,175 1,887,673,371 760,573,869 597,932,914 454,192,962 403,059,613 985,255,344 886,680,844 
1,028,530,532 936,529,355 348,510,665 302,795,221 231,351,166 213,622,442 448,668,701 420,111,692 
264,930,596 353,489,416 110,085,495 147,532,056 51,812,209 68,932,677 103,032,891 137,024,683 
448,310,997 297,676,398 117,997,680 48,412,500 113,915,859 85,040,166 216,397,458 164,223,732 
315,288,939 285,363,541 120,427,489 106,850,665 65,623,098 59,649,599 129,238,352 118, 863, 277 
1,171,491,643 951,144,016 412,063,204 295,137,693 222,841,796 189,437,171 536,586,643 466,569,152 
131,254,223 128,794,796 59,228,193 59,286,853 *16,711,215 *9 537,690 88,737,245 79,045,633 
37,885,097 41,910,937 18,037,444 20,047 ,643 5,501,111 6,580,425 14,346,542 15,282,869 
1,002 1352,323 780,438,283 334,797,567 215, 803, 197 234,051,900 192,394, 433,502,856 372,240,650 
y ee} 78.3 80.1 2.5 76.1 76.8 75.0 74.9 
































































































ONE-MAN 


AERO-CRANE 


POWERMATIC AIR-CONTROL 


No Afternoon Fatigue Let-Down 


One Man, with the Powermatic Air-Control 
Orton Ae1o-Crane loads and unloads cars, trucks, 
gets material onto the stockpile and off with early- 
morning efficiency all day. 

Effortless Orton air-control enables one man 
with the Aero-Crane to handle 200 to 1000 Ib. 
loads that eat up the time of a yard crew. Aero- 
Crane pays for itself in saved man hours. 


Designed to SPEED Yard Work 


Orton one-man Aero-Crane travels rapidly 
job to job with boom in any position. 






Insures SAFE lowering of heavy loads 
against compression of the engine. 







Full-view cab. Full circle turntable. Anti- 
friction bearings. Non-burn Orcoin V-type 
clutches. SAFETY spring-applied, air-released 
hoist brakes. Electro-welded construction. 







Eight models, 3,500 to 60,000 Ibs. capacity. 
Diesel or gasoline powered. 






€ Long-life Orton Aero-Crane has most rigid car body 
of any crane built. Goes anywhere a truck will go. 
Operated, traveled and steered from craneman’s seat. 
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OF EVERY RUN 


“DIESELOMETER” PRODUCTS— 
Valve Pilot Diesel Locomotive Operation 
Recorders — chart the operating story 
of every run. This record is an invaluable 
aid to management and enginemen alike 
in checking traction motor overloading 
and excessive heating. 





Furnished with any combination ot re- 
cordings including throttle, reverse and 
transition levers, automatic train control, 
speed and others. 










VALVE PILOT SUPER-RECORD P-'20-2 |, COMAIGHTED "940 FOR LEAD ORSTYLUS DIRECTION OF TRAVEL =™—» READ LEFT TO RIGHy ) 
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230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Current Publications 


BOOKS 
er 4 


American Transportation im Prosperity 
and Depression, by Thor Hultgren. 397 
pages, charts and tables. Published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 23. $5. 

A summary and preview of the data re- 
vealed by this study were published in an 
article by Mr. Hultgren in the Railway 
Age of January 1, 1949, pps. 26-31. 


~ 


A/S The Locomotives of the Atchtson, Topeka 


& Santa Fe Railway System, by Sylvan R. 
Wood. 182 pages, illustrations. Published 
by the Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, Baker Library, Harvard Business 
School, Boston, Mass. Price, to members, 
$2; to non-members, $3. 

This publication—the society’s Bulletin 
No. 75—brings up to date material first 
published in 1939. Following a brief out- 
line of the origin and development oi the 
Santa Fe and its motive power, is the com- 
plete roster of its locomotives from 1869 to 
1947—steam, Diesel and gas-electric. This 
is followed by rosters of locomotives of 
predecessor and subsidiary lines. 


Materials Handling. 96 pages. 8% x 11 
in. Illustrations. Prepared by the General 
Electric Company, New York. $1.25. 

All persons interested in materials han- 
dling will find much of interest in this book. 
It describes modern methods of materials 
handling and the receiving, shipping and 
warehousing phases of industry. There are 
sections on various types of materials han- 
dling equipment and their application ; how 
to make a materials handling survey ; engi- 
neering data on conveyors, cranes and 
hoists, trucks and tractors and_ battery 


| charging; and a section of fundamental 





formulas for materials handling calcula- 
tions. Also there is a partial listing of 
materials handling equipment manufac- 
turers, a list of G. E. apparatus sales 
offices, and a bibliography of materials 
handling articles and publications. While 
this book deals primarily with electric- 
powered materials handling equipment, 
much of the engineering data is applicable 
to gas-propelled vehicles as well, and the 
discussion of systems based on the various 
forms and adaptations of the industrial 
truck is pertinent to use of gas or gas- 
electric trucks. 


The Specifications and Law on Engi- 
neering Works, by Walter C. Sadler. 493 
pages. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth ave., New York 16. $5. 

Written as a practical aid for the engi- 
neer not trained in law, this book is said 
to provide a thorough foundation in engi- 
neering law for writing foolproof specifica- 
tions. In addition to a complete description 
of the engineer’s commonly encountered 
legal problems, a summary of the 
historical significance of various legal 
systems is also included to show how 
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modern courts apply statutes to practical 
legal questions on engineering works. 
Among the topics specifically discussed, 
with examples taken from actual experi- 
ence, are the legal instruments of con- 
tractual documents, illegal matters of con- 
cern to engineers, the law on agency 
partnerships and corporations, patents and 
workmen’s compensation. A complete set 
of detailed contracts and _ specifications, 
covering the construction of a transmitter 
building for the University of Michigan, is 
presented in the appendix. 

The author is well known among rail- 
way engineering officers, principally for 
his active participation on various com- 
mittees of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association, of which he has been a 
member since 1926. He has also served 
as consulting engineer on numerous rail- 
road projects in addition to his work on 
municipal contracts. Currently professor 
of civil engineering at the University of 
Michigan, Mr. Sadler was formerly in 
charge of the renegotiation of wartime 
utility contracts of all government agencies 
in eight western states. Holding both law 
and engineering degrees, and having had 
general supervision of some 15,000 construc- 
tion contracts, the author brings to his 
readers a seldom-found combination of 
theoretical and practical knowledge that 
should be of great value. 


Papers Presented at the Forty-First An- 
nual Meeting of the Smoke Prevention 
Association of America. 190 pages, illus- 
trations, charts. Published by John Paul 
Taylor, 520 Pleasant st., St. Joseph, Mich. 
$2. 
The 15 papers presented before the 1948 
meeting of the Smoke Prevention Asso- 
ciation of America are assembled in this 
volume. Two by railroad men are in- 
cluded—“Use of Poster Cartoons and 
Their Aid in the Elimination of Smoke,” 
by S. E. Back, smoke inspector, Pennsyl- 
vania, and “Railroad Management View- 
Point on Smoke Abatement in Engine- 
House Territory,” by M. G. Stewart, road 
foreman of engines, Washington Terminal. 


Mathematics at Work—Commonly Ap- 
plied Mathematics with Step-by-Step Solu- 
tions of Numerous Mechanical Problems 
from Practice, by Holbrook L. Horton. 28 
chapters, diagrams and tables. Published 
by the Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette st., 
New York 13. 

As indicated by its title this book is a 
practical working manual concerning appli- 
cation of fundamental principles of mathe- 
matics to solutions of specific problems re- 
lating to mechanical work. The problems 
are classified on a mathematical basis, i.e., 
problems illustrating some common mathe- 
matical principle or method are grouped 
together. Each problem is presented to 
show: (1) what the problem is about; (2) 
how to analyze it and develop a method of 
attack; (3) what formula is required, if a 
formula is applicable; (4) how this formula 
is derived or, if no formula is given, what 
the step-by-step procedure is for solving 
the problem; and (5) how a typical ex- 
ample is worked out. Thus, the reader 
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Super-Clean Air all the way— 










































































between Chicago and the Coast 


New California Zephyr 
features AAF Electro-Airmat 
Electronic Precipitators 

















UST, dirt, lint and tobacco smoke can’t ride the California 
Zephyr. Every car in this de luxe, streamlined train features 
Electro-Airmat filters as a part of its air-conditioning system. 
Electro-Airmat is fast becoming a standard specification among 
those railroads who demand super-clean air at a saving. Here’s why— 


e Cleaning efficiency more than 10 times greater than the average of 
standard mechanical filters. 


e Average cleaning efficiency 90% in cases of atmospheric dust and 
tobacco smoke—Bureau of Standards Discoloration Test Method. 


¢ Simple Maintenance—no washing, drying and re-oiling of collector 
plates. Airmat* filter paper is disposable—easily, quickly replaced to 
give new filter performance. 


¢ No secondary filter required. In case of power failure, the Airmat 
functions as an efficient mechanical filter. 


e Less weight—space required in direction. of airflow is V3 less than 
ordinary plate-type unit. 


AAF Electro-Airmat offers a choice of designs for side, bottom or 
front removal of the ionizer, collector element and odor filter. Bul- 
letin 254 contains complete information on product and method of 
installation. Write for it now. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


111 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


ELECTRO-AIRMAT 


*Airmat is the trade-mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) of ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATOR 


the American Air Filter Company, Inc., for vari- 
ous air filters, dust collectors, and filtering media. 
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with a mathematical problem similar to 
any of those shown can insert his own data 
and solve his problem. 

The book, while containing no exhaustive 
treatment of any mathematical subject, 
presents in the first five chapters a digest 
of the important elements of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry, mak- 
ing this part of the book a valuable source 
of reference. 


PERIODICAL 

Inventors’ Sales Bulletin, by IV. VD. 
Angerman, 32 pages. Published by Science 
and Mechanics Publishing Company, 49 
E. Superior st., Chicago 11, Ill. $1. 

A new product service for manufacturers 
anxious to get in touch with inventors 
having patents for sale or for lease on a 
royalty basis is offered in this brochure 
which lists 106 firms offering to buy ac- 
cepted inventions. Under each firm’s 
name and address is given the type of 
products wanted such as toys, household 
appliances, aircraft devices or mechanical 
equipment; whether they prefer products 
made of wood, metal, plastics, rubber, fabric, 
or paper ; and whether they have engineering, 
production, financing and sales facilities to 
really promote an invention aggressively. 
Manufacturers are invited to list the type 
of new products they are in the market 
for in this brochure, which circulates among 
inventors having patents for sale, and 
which is published at frequent intervals. 
Application blanks explaining how to write 
up requirements can be secured from Mr. 
Angerman. Listings are free. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Whiting Trambeam Overhead Materials- 
Handling Systems. 44 pages. Published 
by the Whiting Corporation, Harvey, IIl., 
and Los Angeles, Cal. Free. 

Describes, with pictures and drawings, 
Whiting light .cranes and monorails, 
suspended by the Trambeam system. These 
systems are built in capacities ranging from 
500 to 20,000 Ib, and may be operated 
either by hand or the Whiting Vari-Pres- 
sure-drive. 


Lifts. Published by the Hyster Com- 
pany, Portland 8, Ore. First Issue January 
1949. To appear at unstated intervals. 
Free. 


This publication contains articles relat- 
ing to materials handling with various types 
of industrial trucks. The first issue offers 
an article in which efficient materials han- 
dling is said to be the answer to the present 
high cost of doing business. Another fea- 
ture describes the use of handling equip- 
ment in the electric utilities industry. 
Copies are obtainable from Hyster dealers. 


A Unique Management Consulting Serv- 
ice. 12 pages. 8% x ll in. Published by 
Management Services Department, Sys- 
tems Division, Remington Rand, Inc., New 
York. Free. 

This pamphlet describes the Remington 


| Rand management consulting service, which 


“approaches the problem of functional in- 
tegration of your business on a top-man- 








agement level”—that is, through the board 
of directors or the president of the com- 
pany—and aims primarily to furnish basic 
procedural recommendations.” This service 
“functions on a strictly professional basis, 
free from commercial bias and in accord- 
ance with an ethical code which prohibits 
any favoritism as to make or type of 
required equipment,” the booklet says. As 
applied to railroads, this service is avail- 
able for consultation on car accounting and 
reporting, stores control and purchasing 
record systems, personnel records, way- 
billing, reconsignment control systems, 
freight claims and baggage claim systems, 
freight credit and collection systems, in- 
formation records, interline settlements, 
real estate and tax records, maintenance 
and overhaul systems, and many others. 
Copies and additional information may be 
obtained, free, from Remington Rand 
management services department, 315 
lourth ave.. New York 10. 


FILMS 

Fire Fighting with Wetter Water. 20- 
min., 16-mm., sound, color motion picture. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. Avaii- 
able for private showings to industrial 
groups and meetings without charge, by 
addressing the corporation at Room 328, 
30 E. 42nd street, New York 17. 

This movie illustrates how water, made 
wetter by the corporation’s new product, 
“Unox,” fire-fighting penetrant, knocks 
out fires three to four times faster than 
plain water. It depicts tests run through- 
out the country by various fire services, 
demonstrating the speed with which “Unox” 
extinguishes fires in cotton, wallboard, 
wooden shacks and various inflammable 
liquids. 


At Your Service and Along the Santa Fe 
Trail. Available on a free-loan basis from 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Film 
Bureau, 80 E. Jackson boulevard, Chicago 
4. 

The Santa Fe. produced these films, 
which have been released for general dis- 
tribution. At Your Service tells in 25 min. 
the story of modern railroad freight serv- 
ice and traces the history of the Santa Fe 
from its 18-mi. beginning to the present. 
Along the Santa Fe Trail is a 35-min. 
portrayal of the road’s passenger services 
and features some of the scenic attrac- 
tions along its lines. 


Human Factors in Safety. A series of 
six 35-mm. sound slide films. National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker drive, Chi- 
cago 6. 

Offered as an aid to management in 
training of foremen, this series comprises 
a visual training course that deals with 
production and job attitudes as well as 
safety. Supervisors are shown how to 
train new workers, how to keep experi- 
enced workers alert, and how to win the 
respect, cooperation and loyal support of 
their men. The titles are, The Secret of 
Supervision, Teaching Safety on the Job, 
People Are All Alike, Everybody’s Dii- 
ferent, Teamwork for Safety and Safety 
Case Histories. 
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The California Zephyrs’ all-stainless-steel passenger cars, built by The 
1S, Budd Company, make their swift, smooth journeys on Bethlehem 
wrought-steel wheels and forged axles . . . These superb trains, running 
between Chicago and San Francisco on the Burlington Route, the 
t. Denver & Rio Grande Western, and the Western Pacific, are not the 
5 first Zephyrs to use Bethlehem wheels and axles. The original Burlington 
Zephyr, which fifteen years ago signalized the dawn of a new era in 
railway passenger transportation, ran on these same wheels and axles, 
as did other Zephyrs that followed . . . These products are in service 
by the thousands on the great railroads of America. They are the 
| product of constant research, advanced metallurgy, and ever-better steel. 
They are strong, tough, long-wearing. They give mile after mile of 


7 smooth, dependable service. You cannot buy better wheels and axles. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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USE MACHINE POW: 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 
POWER TRACK CRIBBER 











PULLMAN-STANDARD 
POWER TRACK CRIBBER IN 
POSITION ON TRACK 


Close-up shows digger bars, 
with “impact” bars preparing 
the crib ahead. Diggers con- 
tact the ballast serially, mov- 
ing the ballast progressively 
from track center to ends of 
crib. Depth of digging may be 
varied for different track con- 
ditions and heights of rail. 


Mechanized track maintenance is recognized as ‘“‘the 
fastest moving trend in railroading today.” These power. 
ful track cribbers and ballasters are in the forefront of 
that trend. 


This revolutionary power cribber does the work of 
large crews with hand tools, in removing fouled and com- 
pacted ballast from between the ties preparatory to resur- 
facing the track. It cleans out each crib uniformly, at a 
rate far beyond that possible with any previous means, 
at any comparable cost. It operates effectively in all types 
of ballast, in all track conditions, day or night. Four 
lateral wheels permit removal from track under its own 
power in less than five minutes. 

Write for analysis comparing cost with gang opera- 
tions under varied track, ballast, and traffic conditions. 

















E}O SAVE MAN POWER! 


- “the D) Like the cribber, this power ballaster greatly increases 
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the production of maintenance gangs. Its output of 
uniformly ballasted track is faster, better, and cheaper 
than that of previous methods of track improvement. 
Performance is uniform, regardless of track raise or bal- 
last conditions. In one on-line experience, for example, 
results over an extended period showed that this machine 
enabled one gang (enlarged by only 50%) to #riple its 
daily production, cutting maintenance costs iz half. Other 
tests under all conditions have produced similar benefits. 
These figures also are available for your study. Write 


for them, today. 


Power Ballaster Division — 























‘Like the cribber, this 















PULLMAN-STANDARD 
POWER BALLASTER 
ON TRACK 


The detail view shows 
tamping shoes at low 
position along the tie 
base. Ballast feed shoes 
are in extended posi- 
tion; these work the loose 
tion between the ties. 
























power ballaster can be 
removed from the track 
under its own power in - 
less than five minutes. 











Mealtime on the California 
goes smoothly 























Photos courtesy of The Budd Company 


The kitchen in all its shining clean- 





liness—all ready for the skilled crew 
for another busy day of preparing 
meals. . . far different from the un- 


planned diners of yesteryear. 





Good drinks and an appetizing snack 
too!—from the unique service bar in 
the lounge car, adds to the pleasure 


of traveling leisurely. _(inset-right) 
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1 | Zephyrs 
‘in Colonna 


These modern, sanitary dining car kitchens 
seldom seen by the public—yet so important 
for their eating pleasure are really worth talk- 
ing about. A miniature hotel kitchen with facil- 
ities to prepare anything from a tasty, toasted 
sandwich to a full-course meal—with all the 
trimmings. These compact diners are the result 
of careful planning between the Railroad 
Dining Car Departments and our engineers in 
designing the equipment for efficient, quick 
service with the most modern sanitary methods 
—including such items as electrically-cooled 


refrigerators, gas and steam heated steam 
tables and coffee urns, and special spray-type 
dish and glass washers, meeting the regula- 
tions of the U.S. Public Health Service—to 
insure cleanliness for your protection. Our ex- 
perience in designing and constructing the 
equipment for the Railroad Dining Cars has be- 
come our “industry” and this group of diners 
for the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western and the 
Western Pacific is representative of the prog- 
ress made by us in this field. 





NGELO COLONNA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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=m hot boxes; and promoting almost incred- 
| ie ible smoothness of operation, Timken 






tapered roller bearings have been im- 


A BREEZE THAT portant factors in the spectacular success 


of the Zephyr streamliners during the 


NEVER STOPS BLOWING last 15 years. That is why all 67 Budd- 
1934 - 1949 built cars comprising the 6 trains mak- 


ing up the new California Zephyr service 
Since 1934, the name ‘“‘Zephyr’’ has been are equipped with Timken bearings. 
famous for speed and comfort in rail- 
road passenger transportation. Today the 
= | California Zephyr, latest member of the 
ms Zephyr fleet, is poised to carry on the 
great traditions established by its illus- 































Jointly sponsored by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western; and Western Pacific 
railroads, the California Zephyr serves 
a new transportation need between 
Chicago and the west coast. Embodying 
By removing all speed restrictions as far new conceptions of speed and luxury, its 
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trious predecessors — all still in service. 
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One of the new Vista Dome cars built by the Budd Company 
for the California Zephyr. In luxury of appointments and con- 
veniences, as well as in structural and mechanical excellence, 
these cars typify the latest and best in American railroad 
development — and therefore in the world. ) Z > 
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This pleasant community is a good example of how liv- 
ing as well as working conditions of miners have changed 
with the development of modern, mechanized mines. 

Take the attractive homes in this picture, for instance. 
While they're nestled high in the scenic hills above the mine 
mouth and modern preparation plant, obviously there aren’t 
enough of them to house all the mining families required by 
this big coal operation. But note the centrally located parking 
lot near the tipple with its many miner-owned cars in which 
the men have driven to work. For with new, improved roads 
that make even this rugged country more easily accessible, 


miners no longer need to live right next to the coal mine. 
Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s bitu- 
minous coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
their own homes, and home ownership among miners gen- 
erally continues on the increase. 


Modern mining practices are a far cry from 
those of “pick and shovel” days. Today mines 
are “blueprinted” far in advance of construc- 
tion. Backed by facts learned from geological 
surveys, mining engineers can accurately plan 
mine construction, without running into 
costly alterations due to otherwise unexpected 
faults in rock and coal seam formations. 
Such production planning underground 
permits speedy handling of coal from seam to 
surface for washing, grading, and combining 
in “continuous flow” preparation plants. The 
result is mass production of many grades of 
coal, each giving maximum heat per ton in 
modern industrial and home heating plants. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
10 RAILWAY AGE 
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—By Hungerford 


You WoULDNT BE 
WHERE Yov ARE 
HAD IT NOT BEEN 








Watch for other railroad cartoons by Mr. Hungerford 





A cut of suitable size may be 
obtained at cost by anyone wishing 
to reproduce the above cartoon. 
Address requests to: 


Edgewater Steel Company 
P. O. Box 478, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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They’re Back Again Protecting W pers Comfortably! 


Again available... AO C1300 line of metal spectacle goggles provides peak protec- 
tion against flying particles with the utmost in wearing ease. 

SAFETY FEATURES include orbit-shaped, Super Armorplate lenses (or 6 Curve 
Super Armorplate lenses) scientifically hardened to resist impact...strong double- 
braced bridge ... close-to-face frame ... amply ventilated side shields for side 


protection where necessary. 

COMFORT FEATURES include lightness of goggles on the nose... flexible, acetate 
rocking nose pads — large enough to distribute pressure over a wide area ... 
insulated temples which are heat resistant and perspiration proof. . .a variety of 
goggle sizes for precise fitting of the individual worker. Your nearest AO Safety 
Representative can supply you. 





Nome Kiele 


On-Center 


Metal 
Goggles 








Recommended Uses 


Clear Lenses Without Side Shields. For 
frontal protection on operations such as 
machine and hand tool work, chemical 
and physical lab. work. 


Clear Lenses With Side Shields. For frontal 
and side protection on operations such as 
chipping, grinding, riveting, machine work, 
hand tool, spot welding and bottling oper- 
ations. 


Calobar Lenses. When above operations 
also involve danger from glare, heat, ultra- 
violet and infra-red radiations, Calobar 
lenses should be worn. Also recommended 
for welders’ helpers (under helmet), work- 
ers near welding work, railroad men, truck 
drivers and helpers, bus drivers and others 
needing protection from wind, dust, cind- 
ers, flying particles and glare. 


American @ Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 





Southbridge, Massachusetts ¢ Branches in Principal Cities 
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NATIONAL M-17-A 
DRAFT GEARS... 


...are built upon the principle of inwardly acting 
wedge pressure against a centrally located friction 
member, which acts as a structural column. During 
gear action, the friction segments are forced 
inwardly against this friction member or column, 
subjecting it only to compressive stresses. Because 
there are no bursting stresses on this vital column, 
frictional wear does not weaken it. 


For full particulars, write for Circular No. 5535. 











FOR TRANSPORTATION 
AND INDUSTRY 




















STOP DANGEROUS AND COSTLY 
BOXCAR FLOOR BREAK-THROUGH 


WITH 








In actual use as well as in laboratory tests 
it has been proved that NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING can’t break through under 
any kind of heavy freight. Boxcars with 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING have safely 
hauled heavy copper cakes, automobile 
engines, highly concentrated loads of sheet 
steel and tinplate as well as hundreds of 
other commodities. 


No Fork Truck Break-Throughs Either 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING supports the 
biggest fork trucks, too, which so often 
break through conventional floors. For 
example, 23 cars.are spotted each day at the 
Wabash Railroad’s Ford Loading Dock in 
Detroit. Although they’re all new or recently 
rebuilt, an average of five or six cars per 
day come in with large holes somewhere 


In Detroit Testing Laboratory test to 
determine cantilever strength, 11,000 Ibs. 
of pig iron were loaded on a panel con- 
sisting of three NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
boxcar channels welded side by side. The 
cantilever span was 30”. Under this floor 
load of 733 pounds per square foot— far 
in excess of heaviest freight loading —the 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING section hadn’t 
even reached the yield point. 





















ates: 


% 


throughout the length of the floor where 
fork trucks have broken through. 


Durability Means Low Maintenance... . 
Low Operating Costs 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING stops the break- 
throughs—and a good many other common 
floor troubles. It isn’t chewed up by pinch 
bars or rough freight. Although nails are 
tightly clinched, they don’t tear, splinter or 
deform the floor. All this adds up to lower 
maintenance costs—and lower operating 
costs as well. When floors stay in good con- 
dition for all types of freight, cars require 
less switching and empty movement. 


To eliminate dangerous break-throughs 
and reduce maintenance costs, specify 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING for the next 
boxcars you build or rebuild. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division ¢« 3576 Penobscot Building ¢ Detroit 26, Michigan 


UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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“Many delays and poten- 
tial accidents have oc- 
curred and are continu- 
ing to occur, due to pig 
iron, lead, copper bars 
and similar commodities 
breaking through box- 
car floors ... this con- 
dition .. . is due to the 
type of equipment se- 
lected for this type of 
loading.” (Car Depart- 
ment Officers Associa- 

tion Report by Commit- 

tee on Preparation of 
Freight Cars, September 
20, 1948) 








NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING 
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AMWELD Slack Adjusters 
are in operation on 
these railroads: 


eling and Lake Erie R.R. 
altimore & Ohio R.R. 
‘are and Hudson R.R. 
rstate Railroad Co. 
ern Railway System 
eral Chemical Division 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp.) 
_ Cities Service Oil Co. 
Western Maryland R.R. 
Deleware, Lackawanna 
_ & Western R.R. 
Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific R.R. 
- and orders have been 
eived from: 
Central Railroad Co. of N.J. 
Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic R.R. 
scanaba & Lake Superior R.R. 
- Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis R.R. 
, Lovis-San Francisco R.R. 
Shippers’ Car Line Corp. 
Mexican Petroleum Corp. 
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BRAKE SLACK ADJUSTERS 


Seven hundred new Erie 50-ton steel boxcars, built by the 
American Car and Foundry, are being equipped with 
AMWEDLD Brake Slack Adjusters, Type B-2, as illustrated. 


More and more railroads are recognizing the many advantages 
that accrue from using AMWELD Brake Slack Adjusters. 


Three models, ‘‘T’’, ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘C” are adaptable and easily 


installed on all types of freight cars. 


Your request for information regarding AMWELD 
Brake Slack Adjusters will bring complete data 
including typical application prints. 


| AMWELD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Division of 
THE AMERICAN WELDING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
250 DIETZ ROAD * WARREN, OHIO 














A F F A L : oii unseen in the finished é¢ar, Railway 
N S$ : D a Insulmat’s efficiency saves railroads thousands 


of dollars every year and adds much to the riding 


J Oo EF comfort of passengers. 


Used by leading railroads for freight, passenger and 


! 
| 
3 
4 
a 
q 
| 
4 
a 


. refrigerator cars and for cabooses. In box cars, it is 
Railway 


INSULMAT 


w/ Deadens sound 

V Kills vibration noises > 

o/ Pastacts- natal -ageinst better—costs less—lasts the life of the ear. 
rust and corrosion 

V Prevents condensation 
drip and resulting dam- 3a 
age to freight WY Md R 

V Prevents saturation of . J. Oo TELL co. 
all types of insulation 
products 


used as a ceiling finish in place of plywood—it’s 


Technical Coatings since 1895 
563 Burch St., Kankakee, III. 
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SIX NEW CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS 


Roll -Swiftly, -Smeo thly and 


























Commonwealth Truck equipped with bolster roll stabilizer. 














The six new, luxurious streamliners, named ‘California Zephyrs’’, oper- 
ated jointly between Chicago and California by the Burlington, Denver 
& Rio Grande Western and Western Pacific, embody the latest in 
modern passenger train design, including the unusual Vista-Dome cars. 


These passenger cars ride on COMMONWEALTH 4-wheel trucks equipped 
with bolster roll stabilizers that provide positive mechanical control of 
car body roll. 


This modern truck with COMMONWEALTH one-piece alloy cast steel truck 
frame and bolster provides great strength and durability with light weight 





and assures longer service life with minimum maintenance expense. 


Superior riding qualities, with greater passenger comfort and safety, are 
other important advantages of world-famous COMMONWEALTH passenger 
car TRUCKS. 





\ 











GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


GRANITE CITY, ILL. . EDDYSTONE, PA. 














For each of the ten trains, Graybar has pro- 
vided the Western Electric equipment panels 
plus all accessory equipment, such as antennas 
and lead-ins, the high-quality Western Elec- 
tric 728B and 755A loudspeakers with trans- 
formers, selector switches, volume controls, 
and all associated wiring. 

Like that on the Zephyrs, the Western 
Electric 100 type Program Distribution Sys- 
tem Panel shown above is a three-channel, 
high-level sound system with five input 
sources, specifically designed for use on deluxe 
railroad trains. Up to 300 speakers may be 
operated with the system at a_ pleasing 


MUSIC while they 


volume. The five input sources are two pairs 
of magnetic wire reproducers, two radio re- 
ceivers, and announcing handsets. 

The loudspeakers and selector switches are 
located throughout the train so that any one 
of three programs may be selected in any 
open section or private space. 

The Western Electric 109 type Program 
Distribution System Panel shown at the right, 
like that on the Southern Belles, is a single- 
channel, high-level system with three input 
sources: radio, wire reproducer, and announc- 
ing microphone. Train-wide distribution and 
program control are provided “to order”. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LATERAL VERTICAL 


SCULLIN i= TRUCKS protect your journal bearings, too 


CUSHIONED MOTION 


AS WELL AS LADING, CARS AND TRACK 


Actual service tests have proved that the lateral 
cushioning effect of the L-V Truck practically 
eliminates wear on the end surfaces of standard 
AAR journal bearings. 


Since bearings are usually condemned because of 
worn ends long before their maximum crown 

wear has been utilized, this means substantial 
savings in replacement costs. 


Roller bearings can also be applied: if desired. 
Either way, you can depend on L-V Trucks 
to make fast freight safe for lading, cars and track 





-.-with practically no maintenance! 





es 


SAINT LOUIS ieee ons 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO « CLEVELAND ¢ BALTIMORE © RICHMOND, VA, * MEXICO CITY, D.F 
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LOW SPEED 
CAR TRUCKS 
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Railroad men, above all others, should appreciate the advantages 
of PENTAchlorophenol-treated ties. “‘PENTA”’- protected ties can be 
counted on—they’re dependable. 


The scientific treatment of cross ties with “Penta” means effective 
protection against termites and decay, longer tie life, and decreased 
upkeep and replacement costs. “Penta’s” deep penetration and 

low volatility assure protection that lasts through the years, 

even under the severest climatic conditions. 


Specify the “Penta” treatment for safeguarding your cross ties and 
poles . . . as well as sheds, platforms and other wood construction. For 


further information about PENTAchlorophenol write Dow, Dept. PE 43. penta. 
4 
chlarophenol 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Selected Papers and Addresses of 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 


THE 727th 


papers and addresses of 
Director of the Office 
Defense Transportation in 1942-1944. 


of 


an introduction 


RAILWAY OPERATING BATTALION 


in World War II 


oficial history of the most 
decorated railway battalion in the 
late war is fascinating reading for 
How these 800 men 
from all parts of the country were 
trained at Camp Shelby, Missis- 
ippi, under the auspices of the 
Southern Railway, in 1942, will 
i ex-service man. 
experiences of this crack outfit of 
fighting railroaders in taking over 
railroads in North Africa, Sicily. 
France and Germany, re- 
pairing track and equipment and 


fronts in record time, 
225 photographs, six operation maps and endpaper colored 
route maps. Beautifully printed and bound and a collector’s 
item for any railroad library. 


102 pages, 225 illus.. ¢ 





by Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson. Mr. East- 
man was one of America’s greatest 
public administrators and these ad- 
dresses reflect his broad vision and 
meeting wartime 


381 pages, frontispiece, 6 x 9, $4.00 


situa- 


The 


to the battle 


». The book is illustrated with 


s, complete roster, 8% x 11%, 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send the book or books checked on Ten Days’ Free 


Examination. If not entirely satisfied I will mail them back 


postpaid. Otherwise 


3 1 ph B. 4 + i $4.00 





1 will remit the list price. 


[_] 727th Railway Battalion, $5.00 


(_] Freight Rate Application, $3.50 [_) Freight Rate Making, $3.00 


(_] Railroad Motive Power, $2.50 


[_] Laying Out for Boiler Makers, $8.00 


NaN ee a ee eee ae Pe ee eee ey 


\ddress dosdendbcesessesonsacecscccecsvecescosccccesésosocnspessoneseessossoonesbecescoeesonsceseeere 


PRN sili. Ad ein psn -boconicesaenssepsessenssiesees 


(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United States) 


eee State 


Position 


R. A. 3-26-49 


Lew Railroad Books 












A Practical Evaluation of 
RAILROAD MOTIVE POWER 
By P. W. Kiefer 


Chief Engineer, Motive Power 
and Rolling Stock. 
New York Central 


The first authoritative information in 

book form of the comparative ad- 
vantages of standard types of railroa:| 

motive power — steam, Diesel-electric. ] 
and electric. Based upon a study of 
comparative operating costs made by 
the New York Central System. 

56 pages, 4 illus., 7 charts, 5's x 8°. 


$2.50 


LAYING OUT FOR BOILER MAKERS 

















Edited By George M. Davies 
Assistant Engineer of Motive : 
Power, New York Central : 

A standard reference in raliroad 4 
boiler and sheet metal shops for more : 
than forty years. The Fifth Edition q 


has been enlarged and brought up 

to date. New chapters on Laying Out 

for Welded Construction, Laying Out 

and Computing Boiler Patches, and 

Laying Out the Locomotive Boiler. 

522 pages, 762 scale drawings, index. 
8% x 1114, $8.00 


FREIGHT RATE APPLICATION 
By Glenn L. Shinn 


Attorney-Examiner, Interstate 
Commerce Commission i 





A convenient reference for the correct 
interpretation of freight tarifis and a 
comprehensive guide for any student of 
the subject. Presents clearly and concisely 
the rules and principles of tariff inter- 
pretation which govern the determination 
= ' of freight rates under Section 6, Para- 
graph 7, of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


166 pages, 2 illus., index, 6 x 9, $3.50 





New Departures in 
FREIGHT RATE MAKING 
By G. Lloyd Wilson 
Professor of Transportation 


and Public Utilities. 
University of Pennsylvania 


An authoritative analysis of “agreed 
rates” and other special charges in 
Great Britain and Canada and of 
the basic principles considered 
worthy of careful consideration by 
shippers and carriers: seeking a 
more equitable freight rate struc- 
ture in this country. During the war 
the author was Chief Consultant on 
Rates for the ODT. 

150 pages, tables, forms, index, 


6 x 9, $3.00 ' 
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DIXIE RECESSED DISPENSERS ARE THE LAST WORD ON THE CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS 





STREAMLINER 


Trim, smart, easy to 
mount anywhere. Clear 
plastic window shows 
when it’s time to re- 
fill. Holds flatbottom 
Dixies or cone-shaped 
Vortex Cups — either 
large or small sizes. 


STANDARD IN RAILROAD SERVICE 
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DIXIE RECESSED 
DISPENSER 


fits flush with © bulk- 
heads. Beautiful satin- 
chrome finish. Shown 
with flat-bottom Dixie. 
Adapts to cone-shaped 
Vortex Cups. 


SPACE SAVER 


New small dispenser. 
Takes minimum space 
in roomettes, compart- 
ments. 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 










Western Pacific designers specified 
DIXIE for the new California Zephyrs. 
Naturally, they needed the most modern and 
streamlined of water service installation to fit in with 
the up-to-the-minute interiors of these trains. 

Too, they recognized the importance of the exclusive 
interchangeable cup adapters in Dixie Dispensers — 
which accommodate either flat-bottom Dixies or 
cone-shaped Vortex Cups. Only Dixie Dispensers 
provide such flexibility — a feature sought by 
farsighted railway designers. 





SPECIAL IMPRINTING OF CUPS WITH YOUR IN- 
SIGNIA, SLOGAN, NAME OR OTHER MESSAGE TO 
YOUR ORDER. Write to Railroad Department, Dixie 
Cup Company, Easton, Pa. 


“Dixie and ‘’Vortex’’ 
are registered trade 
Marks of the Dixie 
Cup Company. 
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HOCKLESS 


Reduces Damage Claims 
Minimizes Maintenance Costs 


The better the brakes the fewer fewer the breaks. 


That fragile merchandise in the cars behind—will it arrive at destination undam- 
aged, or will there be claims to settle? The answer lies partly in what happens 
during brake applications. If deceleration is smooth . . . as it is with NYCO 
“AB” Brakes . . . there is less chance for damage, not only to lading, but to car 
components as well. So brake modernization is an investment that pays two-way 


dividends, especially if it is New York “AB” Brake Equipment. 








on 


The New York Air Brake Company 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Plant: Watertown, N.Y. 
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> WE KEEP THAT ADVANTAGE EVERY TIME WE RE-DESIGN! 


As the Railroads continue to decrease maximum structural 
weights and increase strength requirements, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that only “Standard” Diagonal Panel Roofs 
and Improved Dreadnaught Ends will satisfy specifications. 


TANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
The Worlds Largest Fabricator of Ralway Car Specialties 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4 e 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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The Story of a 
28 Page Insert... 


RAILWAY AGE 





Largest insert ever to appear in the railway industry high- 






lights 15 years of consistent Budd advertising in Railway Age 


Heres Why 
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The Budd Company of Philadelphia and its advertising agency, Lewis & 
- Gilman, planned and carried out this striking advertising feature to drama- 
tize a vital story to railway executives ... (1) to explain the construction 
of the new Budd-built California Zephyrs, the very latest in streamlined 
passenger trains, and (2) to emphasize the vast technical resources that lie 


behind all of Budd’s pioneering achievements. 


After careful consideration, it was decided to put this story over in a 28-page 
insert. Railway Age was chosen to carry this, the most outstanding multiple- 


page advertisement ever featured in the railway industry. 


Here is another case story which illustrates the leadership of Railway Age 
... leadership based on its prestige and influence throughout the railway in- 
dustry ... on its more than 32,000 railway readers of paid-subscription copies 
... and its distinctive editorial service which is not even remotely approached 
by any other publication. In 1948, Railway Age’s 27-man editorial staff of 
railway specialists published nearly 2500 pages of well-balanced editorial 


articles and news to keep the entire industry informed. 


In choosing Railway Age, the Budd Company concurred with nearly 400 other 
leaders of the railway equipment industry who pick Railway Age, year after 
year, as the publication to put their story across regularly to railway manage- 
ment. That’s why Railway Age leads its field in number of advertising pages 


by 2 tol. 


RAILWAY AGE 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION (]) 























Stops Lint-Wipers 
and Waste-Grabs 





The “Magsafe” Satco-Lined Car 
Journal Bearing complies with 
standard A.A.R. design and dimen- 
sions, but is equipped with “T” 








section brass “combs” to prevent 
lint-wipers and waste-grabs. 


These combs are loosely held so 
that they rest on the journal and 
follow closely its every up-and- 
down movement. 


Further advantages of the comb 
arrangement are uniform lubri- 





cation along the journal, and oil 
retention in the bearing, which is 
available the instant the car starts 
to move. 
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End door’6perators... 
Now on the CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 


@ Famous trains feature NP Automatic 


End Door Operators because railroad 


officials are quick to appreciate the ad- 


vantages of this modern method of 


door control. Passengers appreciate the 
convenience of doors that open safely 
and surely at the lightest touch, then 
close gently behind them. Operating 
and maintenance personnel approve 
the sturdy simplicity of the compact 


door-operating mechanism . . . and its 


reliable, trouble-free performance. 

NP Automatic End Door Operators 
are adaptable to new or remodeled 
coaches, with swinging or sliding doors. 
Their operating cycle can be pre-set to 
meet various timing requirements. And 
they are backed by the complete 
manufacturing and service facilities of 
the National Pneumatic Company, for 
nearly fifty years the outstanding leader 


in door control equipment. 


For complete information, let us send you Publication No. 1063. 


Graybar Bidg., New York * McCormick Bldg. Chicago * Rahway, New Jersey 


Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DOOR CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC COMPANY 
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Engineered for 

Every Body’s comfort 

—Karpen seating has 

been designed so that 

seats, backs and arm rests 

give a more relaxing, more pleas- 

ant trip. Consider the sizes and shapes 

of the people who ride your vehicles 

— there are no two alike — 

and that’s the reason transportation man- 
agement looks to Karpen engineering for 


Comfort- Dimension seating! 


Equipped with 


SHARPE (M1 || ictal 


- 
Gfeorge B. Crass Company EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 


KARPEN SEATING... POINT OF CONTACT BETWEEN THE RAILROAD AND ITS PASSENGERS 


y Are In CALIFORNIA ZEPHYRS 
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Because equally well adapted 

for Long or Short Travel Springs, the 

Barber Variable Friction Stabilized Trucks can 
be designed to assure outstanding service 
under any load and speed 

conditions to which the equipment 


will be subjected. 


This unusual adaptability is 

based upon the simple and practical 

Barber Stabilizing Principle, making it possible 
to design the correct damping for any 


type of spring group. 


STANDARD CAR 
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Barber Variable Friction Stabilized Trucks 


Pw UCR 





N 


for all 
loadings 
and 
speeds 


Special Alloy-iron friction cast- 
ing having 35 square inches of 
friction-bearing surface. 


2 Spring-steel wear plate socurely 
bolted or welded to the column 


Friction-casting-supporting side- 
spring having a minimum 3/4” 


initial compression. 





COMPAN ¥ 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UPSTAIRS in the “Zephyr” Vista- 






















Dome. Goodall Fabrics lend super- 
lative comfort and smart good looks 


to luxury seating. 


UPSTAIRS. . 
DOWNSTAIRS 





... you'll see beautiful 


GOODALL FABRICS everywhere 


on the Vista-Dome California Zephyrs’ 


NEW LUXURY TRAINS BY BUDD FOR THE 
BURLINGTON, RIO GRANDE & WESTERN PACIFIC 


Goodall .. . America’s first manufacturer of specialized fabrics 
for transportation needs ...is the natural choice for today’s 


most beautiful trains. Their “travel-tested” textures assure the 


aetna 


utmost comfort, luxury and beauty plus stamina. Goodall 
Fabrics are scientifically blended to give long wear with 
minimum maintenance. They resist soil and clean with ease 


... Stay fresh, new-looking through millions of travel-miles. 








DOWNSTAIRS in the “Zephyr” Vista- Dome coach. 
Goodall Fabrics make each reclining chair a model 
of comfort. Cushion-soft fabric textures like these 


make traveling a pleasure. 








COACH SEATS have all the handsome appearance and comfort 


of lounge cars. Coordinated upholstery colors throughout the 


train add to the luxuriousness of each car... Goodall Fabrics 





offer the right combination of texture, color and stamina. 





©1949, Goodall-Sanford, Inc. Sole Makers of World- Famous PALM BEACH® Cloth and Suits *Registered Trade Mark 
GOODALL FABRICS, INC. NEW YORK © BOSTON « CHICAGO * DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
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the finest, the new 
California Zephyr 1s, 
of course, Twin Cushion’ equip- 
ped to provide the utmost 
in restful riding comfort. 









WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


New York - Chicago - St. Louis - San Francisco 
Canadian Waugh Equipment Company: Montreal 







"REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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Photograph 
Courtesy of 
The Budd Co. 


ULTRALITE INSULATION 


... another practical feature of the California Zephyr 
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Notable in the careful planning and development 





of the sleek new California Zephyr is the 
G-B Ultralite Insulation. The exceptional 
weight savings this modern insulation accom- 
plishes is only one of its many features, however. 


G-B Ultralite was low cost to install in the 









California Zephyr cars. It will never sag, 


pack or shake down. It’s fire-proof, 


vermin, odor and moisture resistant. For 
all of the many miles ahead of the Cali- 
‘fornia Zephyr cars—G-B ULTRALITE 





will serve with highest efficiency 


—and without maintenance. 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 7, MISSOURI 
New York e Philadelphico e Chicago ¢ Tulsa « Houston ¢ Fort Worth e San Francisco 
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The 67 all-stainless steel cars of the six California Zephyrs were 


built in this plant—most modern in the world for the construction 
of railway cars. Approximately one third of the nation’s newrailway 


passenger cars (exclusive of railroad production)are being built here. 














FEVER an 


The route of the California Zephyr traverses some of the 
most spectacular scenery in the United States. And the trains 
are scheduled, both westbound and eastbound, to pass 
through its most magnificent parts in daylight. 

The. consist of each California Zephyr includes 5 Vista- 
Dome cars from which passengers may view Gore and Glen- 
wood Canyons, the highest Colorado Rockies, the Sierras 


and the Feather River Canyon in California. 
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This Vista-Dome car seats twenty-four pas: 
lounges are located under the dome. 
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storage space. There are 
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In each California Zephyr’s consist are five cars with sleeping accommo- 
dations, one a sixteen section sleeper, three all-room cars, and bedrooms in 
the dome-observation car. 


The room cars embody the new Budd design which is being generally 


adopted because of its adaptability, efficiency and superior utilization of space. 


Each contains ten roomettes and six double-bedrooms, the latter so 
arranged that pairs of double-bedrooms may be combined into Master 
Drawing Rooms for family or group occupancy, doing away with the wasteful 


bugaboo of fixed drawing room space. 
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The roomette has a large, sofa-type seat wide enough for two 
persons and adjustable to three positions. The top of the toilet 
forms a third seat. In addition to a large, perfectly lighted mirror 
for shaving or make-up, there is a full length mirror in the 


face of the sliding entrance door. 


A particularly welcome feature of Budd roomette design is the 


ability of the passenger to raise or lower the bed while inside 


the room with the door closed. As in all Budd room ears, the 


beds are one to three inches longer than standard. 
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The Master Drawing Room is formed by folding back the par- 
tition between two double-bedrooms, providing a spacious 
apartment. By day it comfortably accommodates seven people 


on its big sofa and its overstuffed lounge chairs. 


At night the flexibility of the Master Drawing Room is especially 
apparent. Children can be put to bed early in one room while 
parents stay up to read or play cards in the other, while the 
communicating door permits ready access between them. Same 


goes for the early-to-beds and the night owls in a business group. 
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Special emphasis has been placed on the design and location of 
all controls for lights, heating, air-conditioning and radio. All are 
mounted on a single panel easily reached from a sitting posi- 
tion, or from the berth by night. 


1. Air conditioning 
control. 





2. Push button for 
Porter service. 


3. Switch for ceiling 
light. 


ee The lighting system insures perfect general il- 

4. Four-position fan aaa ; = : 
sie lumination at all times, with reading and wall 
nel lights, and fluorescent ceiling and mirror lights. 





Heating and air-conditioning are especially 

designed for the extremes of climate the 
5. Potentiometer for California Zephyrs encounter. Heating is auto- 
heat control. matic, with manual control when desired. The 
air-conditioning unit is located in the ceiling 
in a multi-vent panel with many closely spaced, 
small holes for even air distribution. A three 
speed fan is also available. 





6. Volume control for 
radio. 


7. Selector switch for 
radio and Public Ad- 
dress system. 
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All rooms in 
the California 
Zephyr have run- 
ning ice water. 











Sanitation and convenience 
have been primary consider- 
ations in the design and install- 
ation of the toilet and wash 
basin. Easy-to-keep-clean is 
evident in curved sections, 
smooth surfaces. And the toilet 


emerges or retracts at the 
simple touch of a push-button. 
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On a run requiring many brake applications, the 
smooth, almost imperceptible action of Budd 
disc brakes adds immeasurably to passenger com- 
fort. But there are more practical reasons for 
their installation in the California Zephyr. 

First is their stopping ability. They can stop 
a car weighing 160,000 pounds, equipped with 
four-wheel trucks, from 100 miles an hour in 
2500 feet. That means they can turn a possible 
emergency into a mere incident. 

They don’t overheat on long grades, and, since 
they never come in contact with the wheels, they 
eliminate heat checking. 

Average brake-shoe life is 100,000 miles, an 
important consideration from the standpoint of 
maintenance. 

Add to these advantages a weight saving of 
about a thousand pounds per car, and it is ap- 
parent why Budd Disc brakes (Model CF) were 
specified for the California Zephyrs. 






































The many inventions, innovations and improvements 
incorporated in the California Zephyrs are products of 
Budd research and development facilities and personnel. 

For many years these unique facilities were devoted 
exclusively to Budd operations. Recently it was de- 
cided to make them available to any railroad or in- 
dustrial organization engaged in the manufacture of 
railway cars and their equipment. 

The object is to contribute on the broadest base to 
the general improvement of railway passenger equip- 
ment to make the railway train, as a vehicle, more 
attractive to the traveling public and more economical 
and profitable to operate. 

This research and development service, which is 
carried out on a completely non-profit basis, is described 


in considerable detail in a 24-page booklet entitled 


“Budd Railway Research Plan.” You may have a 
copy of this booklet by addressing a request to The 
Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. 
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Window in floor of Budd Test Car for observing trucks, wheels and brakes. 
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Vhe HSC brake 
doesnt have to wait for tts second wind 


One of the big advantages of the HSC Electro-Pneumatic 
Brake is its flexibility — derived from electro-pneumatic 
control. 


With HSC Electro-Pneumatic Brakes, application is con- 
trolled electrically, instead of by pressure reduction in the 


brake pipe. The brake pipe continuously supplies storage 

reservoirs on each car, which are constantly recharged as ' 
air is used. HSC Brakes never have to wait for their “second | 
wind.” 


brakes ae Das uc To match the comfort and safety of your modern equipment 


lo with maximum comfort and safety in brakes, we recommend 
this modern combination: 

“HSC” Electro-Pneumatic Brake... for brake flexibility 
to match modern train speeds, and unequaled smooth action. 
Speed Governor Control... for regulating brake forces to 
wheel speeds. “AP” Decelostat .. . for wheel slip detection 
to keep the wheels rolling. 


Westinghouse Ait Brake Co. 


WILMERDING, 


XX 
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Use Wheel Truing Brake Shoes to mine a rich lode of extra miles from 
worn or flat wheels. Abrasive brake shoes have meant pay dirt for railroads for 
over fifty years. Stake your claim to reduced maintenance and service costs. 

Write for further details —today. 





SERVING THE RAILROADS OF THE NATION FOR FIFTY YEARS 
_— WHEEL TRUING BRAKE SHOE CO. ion ofc 














| = aig 628 W. BALTIMORE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
FOR RAILWAY PASSENGER CARS STANDARDIZED PARTS 


ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE 


DUNER COMPANY 


107 South Clinton St. Chicago 6 




































































a AIR DUMP | HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
CARS || Relaying Rails kik Dismantling 
DOUBLE DOUBLE : , : 
TRUNNION A FULCRUM Used —- he Re pia 
reight Car Keplacement Parts 
RAIL CARS | Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
MINE CARS carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
AND for oe to any part of the —- Write— Phone— 
—_ Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 
STABLE ues LOCOMOTIVES Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 
a SIDE AXLESS TRAINS Main Office 
COMPLETE 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branches 
New York San Francisco Houston 
Didad.aneivale widae CAR CO. St. Louis ’ Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
FINDLAY, OHIO SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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The Need of the 





Railways for 


Additional Fixed- 





Plant Capital 


And Possible Means of 
Its Attainment 


eee 


by JAMES G. LYNE, 
Co-Editor, Railway Age 
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F. A. Korsmeyer, writing in the 
Wall St. Journal says of this book: 


“Mr. Lyne has unquestionably made a val- 
uable contribution to a better public under- 
standing of the position of the railroads and, 
indeed, of the transportation field as a whole. 

. In the opinion of this reviewer he has 
come close to breaking new ground in the field 
of transportation economics. 

“In his concluding chapter Mr. Lyne mar- 
shals the evidence—and quite substantial it is 
—which supports his conviction that the heart 
of the ‘railroad problem’ is to be found in the 
great investment of public funds in facilfties 
for competing carriers, without the imposition 
of user charges adequate to sustain it as private 
capital investment. The solution he appears to 
favor is confining future public expenditures 
on trunk highways and waterways within a self- 
liquidating formula. He looks at these possible 
alternatives: 1—Public money investment in 
railroad facilities not to be added to the ‘rate 
base’ on which the earned return ts calculated; 
2—Outright government ownership.” 

1948. 170 pages, 3 charts, 7 tables, 
bibliography, 6x9, paper-bound, $2.50 


ORDER FORM 





Book Department, Simmons-Boardman Publ. Corp. 
30 Church St., New York 7 


I enclose $2.50 for one copy of Dr. James G. Lyne’s 
new book, The Need Of The Railways For Additional 


Fixed-Plant Capital And Possible Means Of Its 
Attainment. 

Copy to be sent to: 
PUPENEAIPOR her ere ae) 2 lit sun ren ee 
EER PS 88 Fone Oh 8 ess eid x baa ids 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S$. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 


NGELINA GOUNTY 
[UMBERGOMPANY 


Southern Pine and Hardwoods 


© KILN DRIED CAR SIDING AND DECKING 
° TIMBERS AND GENERAL 
MAINTENANCE LUMBER 


General Sales Office — Keltys, Texas 
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GASOLINE e DIESEL 
ELECTRIC e STEAM 
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GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
33-3570 STREET, BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 





STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 


Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 

Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives 

The Holden Ce., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 
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a 
and Case Wire has been 
firmly established in railway 
signaling service. It consists 
of (a) a stranded conductor 
protected with vulcanized 
Okonite insulation made 
from wild Up-river fine Para 
rubber (b) sealed in a flame- 


resisting sheath of an | 
neo- 
prene compound known — 


Okonite-developed 


as Okoprene. 


Recent tests of flame resistance, distortion resistance, dielectric 
strength after immersion in water — all confirm the experience 


of railroad men with Okonite-Okoprene Tower and Case | 


Wire. Write for information about it. Ask about other time- 
tested types of Okonite-engineered wires and cables for many 
other types of railway communication, signal and power 
requirements. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


OKONITES SINCE 1878 


insulated wires apd cables a 





SEALTITE 


HOOK BOLT 




















1 Fins prevent 
turning. 


2 Fins seat 
without side 
pressure. 


3 Drives easily. 


4 Same size hole 
makes better 
installation. 


§ Washer nut 
stops seepage 
and locks 
through 
nail hole. 


6 Has:reinforced 
hook. 


7 Hook angle 
furnished to 
fit job. 





Double Life 
SEALTITE 


Because railroad trestles and 
bridges are constantly ex- 
posed to corrosive conditions 
we recommend the economy 
of ordering your hook bolts 
in the Sealtite Double-Life 
Hot-Dip galvanized finish 
sealing the bolt in zinc which 
retards all corrosion and | 
saves expense of frequent | 
replacement. 


LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO. 


504 Malcolm Ave S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gueaily Improved 


FASTENER 
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cleaning 


RE you interested in finding a low-cost, 
successfully-used procedure for clean- 
ing Diesel lube and fuel oil filters? A pro- 

m cedure that is easily installed and helps you 
handle the maintenance work on a mass-production 
basis? Then, let us send you diagrams and wosking 
details describing how Oakite cleaning materials 
can give you today’s best and most practical 
answer for effecting economies in your filter-clean- 
ing department. 





Along with this information will also be included data on 
cleaning of panel or box type air filters. Because other roads 
have utilized this information to advantage, you should have 
it in your files for study and reference. Since there is no obli- 


gation won’t you write for it today? Your letterhead request 


will have a prompt response. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS. INC., 46 Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd. 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE 


LOCOMOTIVES 
1—10-Ton, 0-4-0, Gasoline, Whitcomb 1—44-Ton, 0-4-4-0, Diesel-Electric, General Electric, 380 
1—45-Ton, 0-4-4-0, General Electric, Diesel-Electric, 300 HP HP, ICC Condition, 4 Traction Motors 


1—83-Ton, 2-6-2, Steam, Oil-Fired Saddle Tank , 
2 ’ Iso x ee -Fi 
1— 6-Ton, 0-4-0, Whitcomb, Diesel-Mechanical, 36” Gauge, ‘ Sa 


New 1942 A BARGAIN! 
1— 8-Ton, 0-4-0, Whitcomb, Gasoline, 36’ Gauge 1—44-Ton, 0-4-0, H. K. Porter, Diesel Electric, 300 HP. 


CARS 


9—Gondola, 50-Ton, All-Steel, 40'6’ t5—Dump, 20 Yd. Automatic Air, Lift Door 4—Box, 40-Ton, 40’ Single Sheathed 
7—Gondola, All Steel, 50-Ton, 40’3” 14—Passenger Cars, 64’6”, All-Steel 7—Box, 50-Ton, 50’, All-Steel 
1—Well Car, 70-Ton, 40'4” : ? 3—Caboose, 8 Wheeled, S/U 
10—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 41’6” ier stallatige italiana 3—Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class II 
10—Flat Cors, 70-Ton, 41’6” 24—Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton 1—Tank, 3665-Gallon, Class II 
8—Fiat Cars, 40-Ton, 60-Ft., $/U 50—Covered Concentrate Hopper Cars, 5—Tank, 8000-Gallon, Class 11 & II! 
8—Plat Cars, 50-Ton, 43-Ft. $/U 1021 Cu. Ft. Capacity, 50-Ton 1—Mail Car, All-Steel 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
Repair Parts IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 6,000 Gallon 
FOUNDED 1930 
For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 8,000 Gallon 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 145 Greenwich St. 
All Types of Chicago 33, Illinois New York 6, New York 10,000 Gallon 


a Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” STORAGE TANKS 

















OLD BOUND VOLUMES OF RAILROAD MAGAZINES 


RAILROAD GAZETTE, RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE, RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. Unbroken set 
of 51 volumes (13-63), 1881-1917. Solidly bound in three quarters Morocco. $200, fob New York. 


RAILWAY REVIEW. July-Dec., 1916-1926. Bound in three-quarters leather. $3.00 each, fob New York. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 1913-1918. Two volumes per year. Good condition. $3.00 each, fob 
New York. 


RAILWAY AGE. July-Dec., 1918-1941. Two volumes per year. $3.00 each, fob New York or Chicago. 
Jan.-June, 1941-1947, $5.00 each. 


RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 1916 (Vol. 90); 1918-1923; 1925-1935. Cleveland. 1917, 1942, 
New York. $3.00 each, fob. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE. 1916-1935 (Vols. 12-21) Cleveland. 1936, 1946, New 
York. $3.00 each, fob. 


RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 1912-1932, 1934, 1938, 1940. Excellent bindings*S2.00 each, fob 
New York and Chicago. 


RAILWAY SIGNALING. 1923-1935 (Vols. 16-28) $3.00 each, fob Cleveland. 
RAILWAY SIGNAL ENGINEER. 1921. $2.00, fulb New York. 
SIGNAL ENGINEER. 1912. $2.00, fob New York. 


Buvk Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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RAILROAD CARS and PARTS 


60—Class II! 8000 gal. clean tank 
cars now in active petroleum 
service. Prompt delivery 
— Mail & Baggage 
ar 
6—30 ton box cars 
1—50 ton Covered Hopper Car 
135—50 ton Drop Bottom All Steel 
Gondola Cars 
37—50 ton All Steel Ore Cars 
4M, a 6M & 8M Class II Tank 


ars 
Also Compartment Cars 
Cast Steel Box Section Truck 
Bolsters 


E Couplers, all sizes 

Draft Gears 

Side Frames, all capacities 
Coupler Parts 

8000 gal. Tank Car Tanks 

245'' Pocket Cast Steel Coupler 


Yokes 
18Y2" Pocket Cast Steel Coupler 


okes 
7000—30, *40 and 50 ton Truck 
Springs 
Numerous other items. 
Repair facilities for freight cars of 
of all kinds. 


We specialize in tank car work. 


MIDLAND RECLAMATION COMPANY 


5841 HAMILTON AVENUE 


ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 








FOR SALE 


1—Brill combination rail-motor car, 
diesel. 

1—45-ton G.E. 300 HP diesel-elec. 
locomotive. 

8—50-ton all steel box cars. 

Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 
1400 South Penn Square, 
Philadelphia 2, 











35-TON LOCOMOTIVE 
Plymouth, Gasoline Type 040, in 
like new condition. Built 1943. 
May be inspected in Chicago. 
Attractively priced for quick sale. 
PEOPLES IRON & METAL 
COMPANY 


Chicago 36, Illinois GR 6-7800 


ton Whiting 


OVERHEAD CRANE 
85’ s 3/60/220 


JORDAN SPREADER CAR 
Standard Gauge 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON or 
STEEL”’ 


POSITION 
WANTED 








Engineer experienced in diesel- 
electric and electrie railway eco- 
nomic projects and moderniza- 
tions, retiring under company 
plan after 40 years continuous 
service, 20 as department execu- 
tive, available as consultant or 
project administrator. Address 
Box 987, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 








Engineer available, design and 
construction of Diesel Facilities. 
Recent successful conversion of 
steam to Diesel Facilities. Prepare 
studies, estimates, preliminary and 
final plans and supervise con- 
struction to completion. Address 
Box 988, Railway Age, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Educational Services 


for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


























BUY 
BONDS 





Robert W. Hunt Company 
_ ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultatien 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-Se. Louis 











INSPECTION SERVICE 


Cross Ties, Lumber, Poles, Piles 
and Preservative Treatments. 

Analysis of Wood Preservatives. 
Inspectors — Throughout 


A. W. Williams Inspection Co. 
Mobile, Alabama 














ROADWAY 


AND TRACK 


By Walter F. Rench 
Formerly Supervisor, Pennsylvania Railroad 





Roadmasters and 
supervisors are find- 
ing this book an 
answer to the prob- 
lem of providing im- 
proved maintenance 
today in prepara- 
tion for the train of 
tomorrow. 


The proper utiliza- 
tion of mechanical 
equipment, with em- 
phasis on systematic 
work and planned 
programs, as de 
scribed herein, rec- 
ommends the book 
to all who require 
a timely and prac- 
tical manual for 
handy reference. 


ROADWAY: Essential Elements in Roadway Maintenance— 
The Right of Way—Drainage of Roadbed and Track— 
Vegetation for Banks—Econemics of Roadway Machines— 
Labor Saving Methods and Devices in Roadway Work—Small 


Tools and their Uses. 


TRACK: Essential Elements in Maintenance of Track— 
Program for Maintenance of Way and Structures Work— 
The Track Obstruction—Power Machines and Equipment— 
Labor Saving Methods in Track Work—Track Materials and 
Their Uses—Practice in Rail Renewals—Practice in Rail 
Repair and Inspection—Maintenance of Main Tracks—Main- 
tenance of Yards and Terminals. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND DUTIES: Maintenance Prob- 
lems and Methods Used—Economics of Track Labor—Spe- 
cial Duties in the Maintenance of Way Department. 


SUPPLEMENT: A 10-page Supplement brings improve- 


ments in practice and A.R.E.A. 


standards up to July 1, 


1948. Printed on one side so that changes can be pasted 


in the book. 


3rd. 350 pages, 12] illus. 17 tables, index, 6 x 9, 


cloth, 


$5.00 


TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the Third Edition of ROADWAY 
AND TRACK by W. F. Rench on Ten Days’ Free Examina- 
tion. Also enclose a free copy of the 1948 Supplement. If 
satisfactory I will remit the list price of $5.00. Otherwise 
1 will mail back the book postpaid. 
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“1, for one, am impressed with the 
pulling power of a small para- 
graph in your book.” 


The speaker is the Vice President 
of a prominent New York bank. The 
“book” is, of course, Railway Age 
and the occasion was . . . but let 
him tell it in his own words: 


“You will be interested, no doubt, 
in the following paragraph from a 
letter | have received today from 
John Ott, the fellow who took the 
Railroad Show movie about which 
| spoke to you some time ago. He 
obviously is very pleased and |, 
for one, am impressed with the 
pulling power of a small paragraph 
in your book. 


“ ‘lt had an opportunity to show the 
film, ‘‘Wheels A-Rolling’ to a num- 
ber of the representatives of most 
of the leading railroads coming into 
Chicago, at a luncheon not long 
ago and asked Mr. Schmidt of Rail- 
way Age to be present. The result 
was the little article which you 
clipped and sent to me. The re- 
sponse to that short paragraph has 
been most encouraging as we have 
had a great many letters from all 
over the country referring to the 
notice that appeared in Railway 
Age.’ ” 


Just one more proof that sharp-eyed 
Railway Age readers read and act 
upon every bit of helpful informa- 
tion in their favorite publication no 
matter where it appears in the 
book. 


Incidently, for those interested in 
obtaining further information on the 
movie mentioned above, Mr. Ott’s 
address is, John N. Ott, John Ott 
Pictures, 730 Elm Street, Winnetka, 
Ilinois. 














STEEL in stock at 
RYERSON 
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BARS—carbon & al- 
loy, hot rolled & 
cold finished 

STRUCTURALS— 






channels, angles, 
beams, etc. 
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Thousands of kinds, shapes and sizes of steel are ready for quick shipment from 
Ryerson to any shop along your line. Call Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
PLATES—sheared & 
U. M., Inland 4- 
Way Floor Plate 


TUBING—boiler & 
mechanical, seam- 
less & welded 


SHEETS—hot & cold STAINLESS—Allle- 
rolled, many types gheny plates, 
and coatings sheets, bars, tu 
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Hardened alloy! 


steel wear plate 
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JOURNAL BOX HINGE LUG WEAR PLATE*// 
AND SELF-ADJUSTING BUSHING* 






Hardened steel 
self-adjusting Bushing 
















SPECIFY hardened alloy steel wear plates 










and hardened steel self-adjusting bushings 
Now AAR recommended practice— 


See Manual page D-15-A 


be applied to Journal Box Hinge Lugs on all 
separate Journal Boxes or Integral Box Side Frames 


for either maintenance or new equipment. 












® 
170,000 preces They are available and applied by all manufacturers 
orderec of Side Frames and Journal Boxes. 
in 1948. MAINTAIN EFFECTIVE 





LID CLOSING PRESSURE 
PROVIDE EASIER LID OPERATION 


NTS PENDING aa ( 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York »* Chicago «+ St. Louis * Boston +* San Francisco + In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 






G-R-S Retarder System 
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The Baltimore and Ohio has recently modernized Wil 
Yards—the hub of the large traffic area between Pj 
burgh and Chicago*. Five divisions and three north-a 
south lines are within the operating scope of the yard 
All quick-dispatch trains must be classified with le 
delay, in line with the B&O’s ‘Sentinel Service” 
shippers. 
G-R-S Car Retarders are the key facility in this m 
ernization— 
@ Trains get through more quickly, regardless 
adverse weather. 
@ There’s better service to shippers. 
@ Operating expenses are substantially reduced. 
An investigation of the G-R-S Retarder System 
reveal that similar advantages can be obtained on yt 
railroad. Write for Bulletin 180. 
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*Railway Signaling, Nov. 1948. 
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